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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



More than a quarter million part-time faculty are em|>k»yed 
in American (^i^es aiMl universittes (NCES 1980). A 
reasoflabie guess is that they carry 15 percent of the total 
coUege-ievd teaching load. Most part-timers are poorly 
paid, have marginal job security at best, and get little insti- 
tutional support for their tei^i« efforts. Nearly aU to 
some extent resent the uncoUegial treatment they receive 
and are fmstrated by the impediments to good teaching 
pertorouu^ they must put up with. But cm bafam^, they 
are sufficiently satisfied to continue. Some teach more for 
the prestige it provides in relatkm to their fuU-time careers 
than for the money. Few rely wholly on part-time teiKrhing 
ffNT their livelihoods. 

IMicy issues regarding part-time foculty are ckNid«l ami 
«im{rfif»ted by prol^ms with definitkms ami diOa. Federal 
(faita are inadequate and mM r^larly iHxtoed; stiUe stiKl- 
tes are seldom compatibte. either with federal studies or 
with one another. Independem studies are infrequent and 
usually too limited in scope to support generaliziakms. 
Ami no taajix study has been lOMtertaken siiKe the kOs 
1970s. Available statistics about academic qualifications, 
penonal characteristics, pn^iessional aspitatkms. teacMng 
loads, and compensation are sparse and out of date. 

How Do Pvt-tiiTO Facutty Affect the 
QnaBty ef Academk Prapans? 

The number (tf part-time fiuulty has steadily increased 
over the past thm ftec«tes, and tteir rde in hi^r educa- 
tion may well expand further in comii^ years. By 15^. 32 
percent of all foculty were part-timers (NCES 1980). Fifty- 
three percent of these part-tin^rs are in two-y^ collies. 
34 percent are in four-year ccrfteges. and 13 perrent are in 
universities (Eliasoo 1980: TUcknon 1978). Therefore, their 
leaching performamx can and does affect the oventf (fioi- 
ity of acaidemic pn^prams. Institutions by ami large have 
not reco^ed that part-time faxuhy am bea m^ asset 
to tteir academic prc^rams. Part-timen are paiitftiny 
aware that administrators and full-time f^nihy sm them as 
second-class cKizens. The increased numbers of part- 
timers pose a challeni^: 

The jury remains cmt on the question of whether part- 
timers atiftmeiU the quaUty of higher education or 
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wketfur they ekimse it. Whether they wiU become a 
larger fiMve in the next two decades will depei^, in large 
part, on the policies that iastitutkms cf Ugher educatitm 
wUl adi^t in the next few years. Part-timers are n^her 
good nor bad for academe in t^ir own right. Instead 
they are a diverse group ^ith mtmy ^erent mHives and 
goals. Whether we learn to emphy them in a construe 
five manner will surely be one of the most fascinating 
questions of the '80' s (lUcknian and TUckman 1981, 
p. 7). 

W*Mit lni iit f iwtf l nii C ltii t ioni i PpBrifs iwd ffrarticw - 
fer the Ea^lsyaNBt «f nrMiaM RMsMy? 
Policies and practices are shaped by tiw diverse character- 
istics d part-^imm; by iiHttitti^NHd iweds. ndsuons. and 
ttiMfitioM; by tlw ^adetn^ tabw market; and by tegal anl 
ccrftective baigaimi^ cm^atnts. 

nut-time fi^ulty vny widdy in their imMms for seek^ 
part4in» oiqrfc^nient, th^ fiiodty ra^, aiKi their career 
a^»atk>iui. A lasgft stiKly m 1976-77 by Howard 'I\iclunan 
and asaodatM ic^t^ed seven c»^ar^ of iMUl'^mers, 
ru^ig fhNn senmcthed arad^nics to pei^ whose prin- 
dpal occiqntkm is tramemaUi^ Many part-tinmis are 
enqitoy^ fidl tinw in otlw o^tqi^kms and te^ part 
imm for pmonal satisfiKtkm. Otters put tt^eltor two or 
more part-time te^hiiigjd» that ^ up to full-time work. 
Gradimte students and those who hokl advaiKed d^rees 
but caimot find ftiU-tinw teachii^ positions are the most 
dissatis^ partHimers, in |Mrt b^»use they are omm^ 
^roi^y mmi^^Oed to pursw ft^-tioK MadenUc au«ere 
(TUckman 19^). Fart-timm oxa be cat^fMfized ^mdifls 
to tteir prinMui^ nKrtivatMm fin* t^i^ |Mul-tinK; in rntbr 
of importance, thew motives are pmtmal saUt^a^cm, 
enlui^mem <mm*s fKMUiciutemk imtfesskm, a^Hntfkms 
for a fUU-tin^ tnufiticMal i^ctemk careo*. «id e^oowaaik, 
(Lestie, Kdkms, ami Gunne 19S2). 

The reasons for empkjyiiig part-timers also vary based 
bp«i ii»tittt^His* imds and passkms. Tlw ter^ numbo- 

part-thM fiMnUty are eaq^yed by cfmrnumity 
where they slightly outnumber ftdl-time foculty. Commif- 
nity coU^es must n^et toed itemand for o)u»e$ and pro- 
grams immedfatte interest— cretSt and ixmcrMyt, on and 
iM oui^His. ftut-time &ctthy ue «i im^ral i»rt of tl» 
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commuiiity collegers dfectiveness. and they teneiaUy have 
been acconled more respect and better tivatment than 
those teaclm^ in four-year in^uttom. Scattered tSorts 
by institutions to give part-timers more teacWog siqiport 
and improve thdr morale have nearly all been in two-year 
c(rite^es* 

In four-year in^tuti(ms« die ntfk> of part-tmie to ftdl- 
time faculty is rou^y one to three CHicknian 1978). The 
flexilMltty «id savii^ in co^ that part-4imm provide 
luive been nwst important to snudl prirate schods. Part- 
timers have also been employed extenstvdy in urisaa mu- 
veratks with terge emv^meirts ctf part-time atfadt stuckatts. 
Ti^e umv«rsiti<» are iMe to ^aff mmy pro-ams with the 
rare concenh'ation <rf tal^ avaifaU^ in uriNm ««m. In 
umversities with grathiate |»ogrBfl» and a vappfy of padu- 

tei^ung assi^ants. €i part-time foctdty 

has bem le^ preva^ (Le^, Kdfauu, aiKl Gu^ 1982; 
ibckman and Vo^ 1978). 

Whet Are dwConstrah^ea the EmpteyBMBt 

firPart4meEBcai|y7 

TWo Suprenw Court cases set legal precedent re^nrhng the 
fights (^part-time fiKuhy: Perry v. Sindermim (408 U.S. 
593 (1972)1 and Board of Regents v. Roth [408 U.S. 564 
(1972)]. Hw ccMitndfii^ precedents ftM* these cases ^ 
tablisbed that part-timm may be aide to cfamn property 
ri^ts not explidtly granted by an hntttutkm but accndqg 
from tnj^y, ccmuiKm practiw, or aa;pto»ei^. ai^ thitf 
piul-timers do not have a ni^t to chw process in the mm- 
reitewal or termination of empioyn^nl unless they can 
show that they have property ri^hu. And most part-time 
faculty contracts make it very dtfScuU for part-timers to 
establish pn^rty r^ts (Head 1979; LesUe. KeUams, and 
Guane 1962). 

Suits id^i^ (tenkd |Mv^»:tioo uncte- the law 

have b^n hugely unuiccMsftd. I»tituti(M» can 9rpm tluU 
pul-tinwrs perform fewer tasks ttmn fult-tiaie fkcutty and 
are enqiioyed on gemundy (filfomit terais; tk». a riticMial 
basis exists for unequal pay and benefits. 

Collective bargaining afibcts the status of part-time 
faculty through decisions whether or not to inchide part- 
time faculty m bargaining units (Leslte and Ikenbory 
1979). About 41 percent of all puUK-sector collective bar- 



^ning imiu nM:liMte at te»it sosas |Murt4iiiiers, whereas 
<Mity 2S percent of private-sector units do (Leste. KeOams. 
and Gunne 1982). Wh& the iHiouuy beneficams dcoH^- 
tive boiiMiyng ha^ b^n fidMime faculty, at least soom 
{»rt-timers have achieved more equitable ccmpensatkm 
and ia^roved vvorkiag concUti-MS as a rmdt of omtract 
nt^ocuitions. 

Tlw idea tiMt the emi^ymrat of part-tinw factdty is a ca- 
siMd departflKittal i^ur ratto- than a i^uuml institutkinal 
effort is obst^te. If educattooal qmUity is to be prmnoted 
and inesoved, m nistitiiticm's l^itin»te acadrauc and 
flmmcnl needs must be tntenced by tfw equally ^itinnte 
(teflunds d part-ttme &»ilty fen- inqHvved status, cwnpen- 
siokm, »id setvk«s (Head 1979). 

Expamted r»«ttY:h aiMi dtssemination of utfimnatimi 
atxnit part-ticM foculty at the in^itutional, state, r^iimd, 
aiKl mtkHttl levds am lead to re«)9Uti(Ni ai thdr inqxH*- 
tanM and to reviskni of institutkHnd policies and imKtices 
kjT thdr mqdoyniait. Insthutiomd researchers and l^her 
e^ucrtion scht^ars need to examine part-time facuhy cm- 
fkfyt as an integral i»rt of tten* studies erf* faculty 
w«1unsG«Mliti(Nis and ourem (Brown 1982; Emnwt 1981; 
Stern etal. 1981). 

In^utimul pdhcies tad |H«cticcs slnnild take into ac- 
cmmt the differences anK^ |Kurt-tin» facuhy in tlwir i^ial- 
ificatiom, ti» fuiKti^ ttey poifcmn. aiKi tbehr contritMi- 
ticms to tin schod's nhicatiomd <^:^ctives. Institutions 
should r^plbat ft^yuhccUs^ deportnwntal autommiy with 
centralized reHXMi«t»Iity and aracHmt^Nlity fcM* part-time 
facuhy em^oyn^ to ensure £ur and humane treatment 
(LesHe. Kenams. ami Gunne 1982). Wt(b (^tndized re- 
spt^bility, instituticms can e^^riiyi pc^ies aad pmcc" 
dures that (fifferentiate an»^ part-tinm^, t«s«i on tteir 
fiKlivklml chui^aistks and ti» reascms fcM* which they 
were enq^yed. Th^ po&ies ami practkes dioukl en- 
cfMn|N»s recfiutmoit imd furit^. as^nnwnt and wmttood. 
sunxMl s^vices, partkipatkNi in govemarce, ccHnprasa- 
twn, fringe benefits, and job security. 

The challenge is no4 to provide pwity with full-time 
faculty. Instead, it is to establish clearly arttculated. weli- 
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nnderstood, buaume, and eipiitaUe polides and practices 
that acccmmiodate tlie variety among pKt4tiBeis 
theoaelves (Head 1979: ^niih I960; Stan et al. 1981: 
WaBace 1982). InstitiHioiial poUcies and practices sliould 
place less cmphasbiqHm a pohaizatioBbetweCTftiU-time, 
tenured fsxvUy and part-time, temporary faculty. Faculty 
eoqiioyiiiem potides aad practto should c«mttituie a 
ccmtbimm ^ilmiog the tc^ gmip: fhsn fon-^iiM 
iflned fiKiifcy to fuOy qoaUfied, Gonttaiiog ptft4iiiie &cuh 
iitfai^edni then- teaicimig careers to costingeiicy foculty 
lAed to meet the demands of ^uofiment. 
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FOREWORD 



The issue of part-time foculty is controversiai, partly be- 
cause all Mguimnts are compellii^ and partly because 
both faculty and administrators acknowledge that there are 
both benefits and threats to the instituticm and educational 
misskMi. 

Vim prominent aiguments support the use of part-time 
faculty. The first is that it increases stafiSng flexibility. Part- 
timers allow an institution to meet unexpected student 
overloads m curriculum areas that are in vogue, or to pro- 
vkte necessary expertise in rapidly developing areas in 
which M-time faculty have not been able to keep up. 
They may enhance an institution's reputation: "stars" can 
teach occasknudly while tlwy are em^yed fulMime in 
other sect(H<s such as Inisiness ami government. Pkul-time 
faculty may bring specific skills, experiences, or insight- 
gained tht<xi^ tlwir primary occu|MUi<ms— tluit ftill-tinwrs 
do not luive. 

The scamd reason for the emptoymem part-time fac- 
ulty is e<»Miomic. Since they are normally paid less than 
fuU-ti.iie feculty. institutions can provide quality eduoUion 
at a tower cost. This translated into tow^ tuittons and 
fugher enmllments. The long-term effect is imimived insti- 
tuttomd solvency and greater job security for full-time 
faculty. 

Criticisms against the use of part-time faculty also faU 
into two categories. The first argument is that because of 
time ctemands of their other emptoyment, part-time person- 
1^1 are unable to give the necessary attention to their aca- 
demic responsibilities. It is contended that part-time fac- 
ulty are often poorly pref»red and not available to properly 
counsel and advise students, lack loyalty to the ii»titution. 
ami do tifA ciMitritMite to ti^ (Hher two misstoi» of tl» 
institutkm— teaching and research. The secoml aigument is 
that part-time h^uhy are more easily numiimbted by the 
administration and therefore threaten the influence of full- 
time faculty in the decision making and policy making 
process. 

The circumstMK^s (ucing institutiOTs durii« the text 
decade, especially budgetary and curricular problems, will 
-necessitate the use of part-time faculty. The question 
therefore is not whether institutions should utilize part- 
time faculty, but how best can institutions use them. This 
report by Judith M. Gappa, Associate Provost for Faculty 



Affairs at San Francisco State University, contributes to a 
greater understanding of the current use of part-time fac- 
ulty and the issues that surround them. Throu^ definitive 
analysis amdyas of the available research and literature, 
she offers insight into the current dinwnsion of the use of 
part-time faculty, their motivations to serve, and tnstitu* 
tkxial policy, {HT^tices, and related constraints. 

This controversy is not a passing one. As the haphazard 
use of part-time faculty grows, so will the conflict inten- 
sify. Gappe's report provides a firm foundation for admin- 
istrative and fisculty committees to establish long-term 
policies and practices that will maximize the use of part- 
time fiMndty while minimizing their negative effect on insti- 
tutional goals and missions. 

Jonatban D. Fife 

Series Editor 

Professor and Director 

ERIC Clearinghouse on Higher Education 

The George Washington University 
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INTRODUCTION 



FlHi-tiBw ItechiBs: Scope and Statn 

Higher education is one of the buiest enterprises in Amer- 
ica. In the niid<1960$. coU^ ami universities will be 
spending weO over $60 bittkm a on operations, and 
about 9d percent of the typical institutional operating bud- 
get goes to remunerate foculty and other periMUiel. The 
National Center for EducaticNi Statistics (NCES) estimates 
that nationwide nearly one in every three fimxlty is em- 
ployed part tinM»— «- mmt than a c|uarter mil^ peofrfe. 
(An exi^ count is not possible because a standard defini- 
tion of "part-time faculty" (toes not exist.) Fart-tiniers do 
nm do one-third of the teachii«, of course. Biit they do a 
substantial amount of it— a foir is IS percent— and 
some woffc ftiU tin» by toK^hii^ at two or three difforent 
schools. 

The role (^part-timers in determining the quality and 
felevance of instructional programs is there^Mie a matter of 
importance to all c(mcemed with the operati(m and efifec- 
tivetwss of this huge enterprise, from policy makers to 
students. But for many reasons, includii^ some that insti- 
tutkmal i«fministrators and tenured feculty wouhl rather 
not discuss, part-time faculty have not been the sul:9ect of 
comprehensive study and evaluation. Colleges and univer- 
silies have been content, by and laige. to pay them poorly, 
use them as n^led with little concern for their loi^erm 
welfore, imd knep them outside Inutitional academk; gov- 
ernuicc. Many within the teiwred cloister regard part-time 
faulty as academic pariahs. Administrators exploit them 
with impunity— and apparently with afanost no sense of 

But their numbers do not diminish, and tteir role in 
higher education may well enlarge in coming years. In 
varyiiv ctep^, part-timers are resentfUl and frustrate 
(with much justification), but on balance, they are satisfted 
enough to continue. Less interest^ in nmmy than in the 
other rewaids they associate with teachmg. ihcy rarely 
(XMnphun. 

The foltowii^ cheers provkle a compendium of what is 
known about part-time fecuhy, then- demograpMc and 
employment characteristks. the polictes and prentices that 
institutions follow for part-time employment, and legal and 
other constraints inlh^ncing the way they are used. They 
catalog some institutional efforts to improve the status and 
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use of part-time fociUty and explore some unplt^tkms for 
policy. 

The r^er must be warned that extrapolation and sur- 
mise play a laiie role in the author's efforts to create a 
coherent picture of part-time faculty. No aspect of higher 
education has been more neglected than part-time teach- 
ing, and as a result virtually aO the available statistics are 
out of date. DaU from the studies Uiat are available are not 
folly compatible or comparable. Comnninity cdl^es are 
disproportionately represented in tiie literature, because 
that sector of ht^ier education is where Uie most effort has 
been expended to f^nsati informatkm idwut pml-timers and 
to ^iUtate their ^(i^veness. Nevertheless, this mono- 
graph seeks to make the most of what information is at 
hand, witiiout pretending to have exhausted tiie sulgect. 

ThcnradNow 

Until well into the nineteenth century, the typical Ameri- 
can college teacher was a minister, schooled in tiie classi- 
cal pcMlkm oi tlw liberal arts curriculum. He wia most 
likely a youi« det^yman, teachh^ part time %vhile await- 
ing a foil-time ministerial appointn»nt. Full-time lay &c- 
uUy were rare. 

As the twentieth century appro«;hed, the development 
of tmiversities and the expansion of undeip«daaie and 
^vanced curricuta in a growing number of special fields 
created a demand fornew and dffierent kimb offocuhy. 
FuU-thne coUe^ teaching onei^ged as an accepted profes- 
sion for laymen with wiequate credentials. The once- 
dominant ^ure cf the ymu^ miniver t^hti^ tl» chmics 
all but faded fnora view in Mgter education. 

But part-time teacUng ^ not thovby lose stature. The 
multiplying, ever-narrowii^ areas of specialization in most 
fields seated wid^pread need for part-time te«diers with 
expertise in a specific area. At most tnstitutkms, full-time 
ffKHdty positkms coukl not be justi'fled for many areas of 
specialization that nonetheless needed to te tavght. Ex- 
perts were ei^iged to teach part time, and tnstitutioi» 
exchai^ed visiting schofau^ to broaden their curings. In 
tiie iv^ofessional fields, such as medkim, faiw, or eduoi- 
tion, dtstii^uislwd {VKtiticNm^ were i^^xMnt^ as lu^ui^ 
facidty. They sometimes taught, but more often tiiey 
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supervised internships and practica (Blackburn 1978, pp. 
100-101). Their numbers were limited, and they were con- 
centrated in gradimte and profiBssional iwograms. 

The full-time, campus-based fiw^ty member 1ms b(»n 
the fM^minant figure in Anierk»n h^her educati(Hi 
throughout this century. But since Wofid V/ar 11. the use of 
part-time f^lty has been vastly extended, for various 
reasons. The underlying cause was the unprecedented 
gro«vth in all sectors (rf" higher education that began in the 
late 1950s. Despite pell-mell expansion of graduate pro- 
grams, the production of adequately credenttaloi scholars 
and researchers bent on academk: care^ did not catdi up 
with demand in most fields until the mid-197D5. In applied 
mathematics and a few otter specbltks auooat^ with 
high technology, shortages have ctmtinued into the 1980s. 
Wtere full-tinwrs were not avaflal^. part-tm^rs were 
hired. Liberal arts coll^» and other schools that could 
attract all the fUU-time faculty they needed dten em- 
ployed facuhy members* spouses to teach part time. The 
faculty wife with a graduate degree coukl in that way ac- 
commodate the prevailing notion that her first oMigation 
was to her family and home while still pursuing profes- 
sional work (Blackburn 1978; Yang and Zak 1981). The 
ability to offer part-time teaching to a spouse became a 
r^ruiting device for schods with (Hterwise limited re- 
sources ffM* compensation. 

The Imi^eoning community ctrfl^ sector was particu- 
lariy motivated to hire part-timers. Part-timers provided 
the great flexibility need^ to oflfcr the hr^ assortment of 
vocational and technical pro^ums avaUable at tow cost— 
with or without academic credit, day or night, on or off 
campus (Blackburn 1978; Yang and Zak 1981). Unrostered 
part-time instructors, used as needed and aflen fully em- 
ployed in business or industry, focilitated expansion at a 
time when community colleges were least able to compete 
for teachers bent on academic careers. Today, roughly half 
of all f^lty in community coU^s teach only part time. 

In the 1970s, the smaller four-y^ ii»titutions and later 
virtually all colleges and universities underwent serious 
financial stress. One effect of this growing pressure on 
institutional butl^ts was to enhance, in the eyes of admin- 
istrators, the value of the part-i ia» teacher. No questions 
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of tenure arose in such employment. Few if any benefits 
were exteiided. In some disci^ines, notably English, part- 
timers with excellent qualifications were availaMe for any 
teaching assignment, no matter how ill paid and ephemeral. 
Graduate schools continued throiigh the 1970s to churn out 
Ph.D.s in the humanities and social sciences. kM^ after the 
market for academic employment was saturated. Unable to 
find full-time academic employnient as student enrollments 
and institutional budgets began to shrink, and unwilling to 
give up the kMig-treasured idea of a teaching career, they 
settled kff part-time positk>ns. In the scient^, profes- 
sifmal. ami tectaical fields, wdl«empk>)^ pec^ wre 
willing to teach part time for little money, if only because 
to do so confirmed their professional status. 

With such cheaply gotten talent, four-year colleges and 
uni venities acquired some of the flexibility of the commu- 
nity colle^. They could quickly mount new programs and 
update established ones to satisfy students' new career 
intere^, wfaUe Umitii^ the involvement of expensive r^u- 
larfoculty (Keller 1983. i^. 23-24). Administrators could 
provide cooqietent instruction by part-timers at between 50 
and 80 percent of the direct cost of comparable instruction 
by full-time foculty (Lombardi 1976; Yang and Zak 1981). 
Because 80 percent of the operktii^ budget of a ty|»cal 
institution of higher education is absorb^ by personnel 
costs and because financial stringency is likely to continue 
at most mstitutiotts for the foreseeaMe future, the use of 
part-time faculty is likely to increase. Part-timers meaning- 
fully conserve institutional dollars at all times. Moreover, 
they constitute a valuable source of contingent labor in 
periods d unstaUe enrolln^nts and shifting pn^ram ik- 
mand (Leslie. Kcllams, and Gunne 1%2; Lombardi 1975; 
McCabe and Brezner 1978), 

Part-thse FacuHy Defined 

No uniform definition of part-time faculty exists. The U.S. 
Department of Labor defines "part-time" as fewer than 35 
hours of wofk in a ^ven wrak, which si^sts, for exam- 
ple, that 18 hours would constitute half time. In higher 
educati<m, however, a full-time faculty member works 
close to 50 hours per week (Leslie 1978b, p. 1). Thus, the 
Department of Labor definition cannot be applied to higher 
educatkMi except in the most funeral way. 
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A second method for definiiig part-time faculty is by the 
number of credit hours taught, tf a faculty member teaches 
fewer than the number of credit hours ass^ned to fuR-time 
faculty, the individual is characterized as part time. But 
teiKhing k»ds (^en vary fhmi pn^ram to tm^ram and 
accLiding to focuity members' rank. So this definiticm vir- 
tually iNiKludM omiparii^ part-tin» fi^dty aat»s$ institu- 
tkms or even anKnq^ im^ams wittdn institutions. 

A third way to distinguish part-time &culty is iHOvided 
by collective bangaimng agrMflients or state ^atutes. 
court decisions and collective baiigaining are forcii^ col- 
1^ and universities to define part-time status more pi«- 
cisely and to clarify their policies regarding the employ- 
ment status of various classes <^f^uhy (LonriMnU 1975). 
Some stales. California for one, define part-time and fiifl- 
tinre fyecuhy by statute. In c^her states, numy institutions 
provide no formal definitions, and the status of faculty is 
specified in individual teachmg contracts. At larger institu- 
tions, the definition of part-Ume status varies across pro- 
grams. For example, divisions of continuing education, 
eveni^ programs, and off-<ampus instructkm. where vn-- 
tually ail faculty are considered part time, can d^M |»rt- 
tiam status differently. And the definition of part thne <»n 
vary accmtling to jc^related and nM^vatkmal characteris- 
tics of part-timers themselves. 

For present purposes, "part-time faculty" is defined as 
anyone who (I) teaches less than the average full-time 
teaching load, or (2) has less than a fUQ-time faculty assign- 
ment and ran^ of duties, or (3) may have a temporary fuU- 
time assignment. The third category is iadiHted b^ause 
the time base of temporary (and usually part-time) faculty 
appointments shifts according to institutional need or avail- 
able funding: They may work full time one semester and 
part time the next. Further, some who technk»lly meet the 
definition of full-time facuhy may have pieced together a 
full-time woridoad by teaching part time sA two or more 
institutions. All persons included in this definition ai part- 
time fiK;uhy are nontenured ami iMmpermaiuat «m1 have 
little or no job security unless specific mention is made of 
tenure status. The definition excludes full-time faculty or 
staff who are teaching an overlo^ and ^aduate assistants 
who arc teaching part time in the department where they 
are also |Mirsuing a ^aduate d^rec. 
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LMtirtioes mi Iflfera^lM 

Tte diflSculty with defimtioiis inevitably linuts the aoHHint 
and usdulness €i iitf<Htnatian ^Miut part-tin^ faculty that 
ciui be gteaned ftXMn the availaUe data, [Xfferent institu* 
tions incliute in their cat^ories of part-time flurulty a vari- 
ety of peoi^ peifcMimi^ a wide nu^ of functions. Some 
instttutKH^ da^ iiM:liKte ^ulty in iKlult edwation, eve* 
nii% pn^rams, (^-camims instruction, and iKnurrcHlit pro- 
grams. Other data do wA. The inaNlity to separate full- 
time fi^ty who teach overloads from regular part*tin^ 
faculty attributes to the iHxrfrfem, The foct that part- 
timers may teach at two or more institutions, and thus be 
counted twice, further confuses matters. Some data are 
collected at different times df tte year. From the national 
persp^tive, the result is ch^>tic inconsistency. To achieve 
comparable data across institutions, national agreement is 
n^c^ r^arding whm data to collet about ^i^M>m, and 
when. 

As of 1976, the only reasonably accurate information 
about part-time ^uhy can^ from surveys comluct^ by 
the Ammiean C<mt»:U on EdiK:^ion in 1968-^ and i^n 
in 1972-73 (Cartter 1976). Since then, two national surveys 
of part-time faculty have been conducted — in 1976 by 
lUckman and associates and in 1978 by Leslie and associ- 
ates. The results of these surveys have been report^ over 
and over again in numerous fNiMications, but no studies of 
compamMe sa^>e have been comlucted sin^. Little is 
known about part-time fi^utty from a national perspective 
(Leslie, Kellams, and Gunne 1982, p. 15). 

Some statewide surveys of the status of (^-time fiarulty 
have been made, including studies in Ohio* Marykmd, and 
Qdifomia. But ^ewMe surveys camtcM be conq>aml or 
gei^raU^ to the total pc^bitifm beoiuse states* ctefini- 
tuHis and data^-cdl^timi proc^ures vary widely. 

In tt^ commiuiity colt^ sectcM*, where tl^ ms^nity of 
part-tin^ facidty are emfrfoyed, a gft^t deal d at^Biysis and 
(^Mnmentary is availabfe alHHtt (^-tinKS fi^ulty memben* 
status, salari^, woidng ^miitions, ^iK^tional aiKl em- 
ployment backgrounds, and development. This informa- 
tion « however, is useful immarily to faculty ami adminis- 
iraton at ^mmiuiuty a>l^es ami to resourcters con- 
cemnOing wi two-year institutimis (El^smi 1^, p. 6), 
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Less information is available on the use of part-time teach- 
ers in four-year coUe^ and alnuist noae about their em- 
ptoyroeirt in universitks. 

The National Center for Ed(K»tion Statistkrs. for exam- 
ple, has not collected any statistics about part-time fii^ty 
since 1976, and they are sumnmrized in the Digest of Edu- 
cation Staiistks, I9S0. Changes m definitioas and methods 
of estimation NCES uses have led to wide variations in 
that ageiKy's reportii^ <tf tremb. Hie Equal Employment 
Opportumty CcMnmissifw (EEOC) las not mni^mM (N- 
piMidied any of the data on part-time &culty collected 
from EEO-6 reports. The last year for which EEOC has 
available a^regated data that inchide part-time faculty is 
1977. althot^ data idXHit part-time fi^ulty fo' 1981 were 
being piOMss«l in &uiy 1984. Hw NatifHud Scknce Foun- 
datkm's stwiies (tf &culty exclufte thc»e iatte hun^ties 
and the professi(Mis. where the use of part-timers is heavi- 
est (Leslie. Kellams. and Gum^ 1982. p. 15). The Ameri- 
can Association of University Professors continues to pre- 
pare an annual report on £^ulty sahuies for full-time 
fecuhy. but it l»s not studied part-time faculty since lUcfc- 
man's work in 1976. The Chronicle of Higher Education 
last pubUshed substaittive fimtings about part-time focuhy 
1111982. 

The quality ami quantity oi infcH-mation avail^^ cer- 
taiidy las aoi improved since 1962: 

iMcking hard informaiitm amd a dear sense eif cortumm 
practice, various interest gro^s have mised important 
questions regarding the part-time appointment. Admin- 
istrators wonder if they can economize and hedge on 
long-term persmmtA commitHKnts by relying increas- 
ingly on part-timers. FuUHime faculty and their organi- 
zations worry about their waning power implied by use 
of a nwre temporary wtn^frnve. (^talHy contnri is a 
focus of concern fat all sUes. And the snvUing ranks of 
part-time faculty express anger andfhtstratimt over 
tf^Ur treatment as outsiders. Lot^ig to courts, legisla- 
tors, labor boards, and accrediting bodies for resolution 
of the most d^idt issues has proved futUe. There are, 
indeed, no answers, little objective data, and an inabUity 
to defiM the basic <tuestkms. In such a erotic environ- 
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ment, interest gnntps offer arguments and Rickey for 
positkms, but they so in an i^fitrmational vacuum 
(Leslie. Kellams, and Cunne 1982. pp. 1-2). 

iBvUbffity Md Myth 

S<MK re^nt uitlrafs vksw persofmel pdky as api^yiqg to 
the permaiwnt, core faculty. Part-time fiaculty are not iden- 
ti&sd as an impcMr^t facUM* in retrendunent, and makh^ 
greator use of timn is an op^sm only toiK^ied upmx. WhSe 
it is aclmowlefi^ thstt part-tiine fiioilty can inovide ex- 
pertise in specific ctnriailar arras, dten at a pmportkm- 
any lowo" oHit tl^ fidl-tiow faculty and without kmg-tmn 
CMunitmeiU, the jwedo^mm attitudr is timt tte tmn 
**fiKulty** means fuU-time tenured &cutty or faculty on the 
t^iure tnck. Part4inie fiKuUy are as invisible in the litera- 
ture as they are in the &culty dub. and attitudinal baniers 
wiNt to rob the part-timer of iHioft»»oittl visiMlity: 

At the opening faculty breakfast ... a puMc university 
of moderate size in the west provided a list iff new fac- 
ulty members. Of the 40 names. 32 were listed as lectur- 
ers, aifjunct, or visiting [faculty]. . . . Despite an hour 
ami a ludf cf speecfufs by t^ President, Chmr/mm cf the 
Faculty Semte ami others, the high pn^wtkm ef no- 
nuuis was not mentumed in passing (Funuss 1961 , 
p. 97). 

Myth aiMl Mas aboal part-timers are rife. Hirii^ part- 
time faculty, in the genera view, is at the expense of pro- 
grain quidity; the m^HH^ advmnti^ in hirii^ them is finan- 
cial. When part-time faculty are discussed at all, it is 
IMinarily with resp«:t to their (fisadi^nti^, not tlwu* 
advmti^. Part-tinw foaUty are seen as less well quail- 
ed, but stud^ conqsaring ti^ ^^Ntivemss part-time 
aiMl futt-tin» t^lung are iK>t dt^. The prevailif^ attitucte 
sMms to be tluu part-tioK fecuhy stoukl be "(^{4oyed at 
lower compensation because (they have] less experience 
and iHepar^ifMi and [tiwy dtcN^] receive fewer cn' no 
fringe benefits oa tl^ gnwrnls ttud part-tune fo«.ulty would 
typically be employed full-time elsewhere" (Mayhew 1979, 
p. 245). 

It hardly seems iwcessary to absetve tl»t toon car^. 
man comprehensive studies of part-time te^hit^ in higher 
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education are badly needed. Some (for example. Etiason 
1980) recommend that data on part-timers be collected 
nationaUy, by institutional type; others (for example. Ma- 
her and Ebben 1978) focus their attmUi<Mi cm cdl^^ 
information about part-timers at the faistitutkN»l level 
only. Ptol-time&culty have long b^ an integral part of 
the enterprise and sufely wiO remain so. The ix^tensethat 
they are afrii^ groupof ^te^ academes, mar^nal in 
capadty and thus exi^table witlKNit cpiahn. is gnxmdAi 
m wlm may fiurly be calM calcutoted igRCNWKe. Fedend 
agencies certainly should be ubAbf pressure to r^ularly 
collect, compile, and puMbh data on part-timers that 
wouM help su{q|KHt in^ti^km^ res^urch awl faKlqjaident 
investigations. The research community might exert more 
fNne^ure for better and man timely data if mstitutional and 
state-levd dc»:ision makers macfe it ctear that infomntion 
about part-time faculty was really wanted. But in fact, with 
few excefrtk^, (^-timers stiH are regan^ with m- 
^ected c«nph^ncy in hi^r ediK»timi. Like servants 
on the baronial estates of yesteryear, they are barely seen 
and hardly heard by their nuistn^, ami presumed to frave 
no ears. 
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THE N Anew AL PROFILE W 
PART-TIME FACULTY 



Des|Mte the lu^ven quality and poor conqnnUnlity avail- 
aUe statistics, a rmomdily accurate assessment of the 
number and {my^mmIkhi of part-time ^idty in the late 
1970s is possible (see table 1). NCES compiles statistics 
about ^Kulty in two cat^m^: **foculty at the rmik cS 
instructor or above," and "all fiuulty/' includii^ "junsfH* 
instmctcM^." Tte btfter are d^n»i » asMstant instruct<Mrs, 
teadai^ fellows, and teachii^ and iabontory a^stants; 
presumiU^, paduate tordw^ assi^anU are also hiciuded. 
With junkM* ii^nKt(»9 del^d. tte munbers of fUO- and 
part-time &culty NCES reported for 1975 and 1976 (the 
last years for which the agency published actiml nuher 
than e^nmted cbita) are very «nnkr to the repmls from 
otto- sour^ d daiSL sktawn in taUe 1. Ths natmd total 
of full-time faculty ranges from 434,000 to 450,000, with a 
n«an ai 441,000. Tbe munber of |»rt-time faculty raas^ 
fhmi 1^,000 to 22S.OO0. with a mean of 206.000. If the two 
mrans are «»e{4ed as nni^y i^urate, tlw totd nunri^ 
of faculty in 1975 and 1976 was 647.000. of which 32 per- 
cent wa« part tin^. The NCES data ii^fio^ that, be- 
tween 1975 (estimated) and 1976 (actual), the number of 
fun-time fKulty decliiKd 1 povent «1iile the nun^xa* of 
part-time foctdty ixncrma^ 6 pncent. 

EEOC data fhnn tbc EEO-6 fmms imvkied by vktm% 
aU imtitittifms are r^»orted by tenure status. Ttwy show 
only 7 pocent aU part-thne foculty are temred cm- are 
digits for tenure. The EEOC data show tt»t the total 
nmirfwr <rfftdl4ime focidty in tte natkm iiKreased 4 per- 
cent frmn 1975 to 1977 and that part-time fectdty incmoed 
10 pmcent is the san» period. As a re^, tl» iMv^KMlimi 
crf^part-tinn fi^ty. whk;h ^ood at 33 pen^t in 1975. 
rose to 34 percent in 1977. 

TkMe 2 sdMJws the etitomt^ fi^tinw equivalent (FTE) 
instructional fecuhy fixim 1970 to 1990.> Data^ FTE fi^ulty 
increased an estimated 38 percent (451.000 to 624,000) 
b^ween 1970 and 1980. PTE students incr»sed 30 poicent 
durii^ the san» perkid. so tlK stutteat-^Kidty ratk> im- 
l»ovi^. Ml a rational ba^ at teast. dma^ ti» dmaic 

INCES made three atten^he pns en kH» : faw. mte r M t diat e. wad ha^. 
Only the u aw iaa dirtg riteroMivg Us IW>$ and l9gBk riwwH iatriitei 2 
Bod 3. 
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I97S NCES; 




EEOC: 



1976 NCES: 



1977 £EOC: 



TABLE 1 

COMPARISON OF THE NUMBER AND PKOPORTION OF 
PART-TIME AND FULL-TIME FACULTY, REAL AND ESTIMATED 



Projti tion ttf Ed^atkm Stathtk s 
to l990-»fl, table 22: Digesi of 
Edm atioH Statistics. 1980. 
pp. 88-89. 

JunkM- instructors tklet^ 
Jumoi' iostrtwtM^ iiK;iuilcd« 

AM faculty r^xnied on form EEO-6 
(countedy* 

Ibnured and tenure-tiack fiK:ulty 
reported on form EEO-6 (counted)*' 
Non-tenure-track (extrapolated) 

Same sources as for 1975 (actual) 
Junkjr instructors deleted" 
Junior instructors mcttided* 

Data from AAUP-sponsored survey 
(s(Hirc« combiiied]^ 

AU faculty repwted mi form EEO-6 
(counted>: 



F^a-te Ftaulty 

Number Penettt 
iOOO) 



440 

«;62 



439 

363 
76 



434 
462 



450 



455 



70 
59 



67 

93 
29 



69 
58 



67 



66 



Fart-ttae Fandty 

Ntimher Penent 
{WO} 



m 

319 



212 

27 
185 



199 
331 



225 



233 



•**Juni«- instmctcM^" inciwte assistant tnstnictora. teaduae feikiws, awl teaching and laboratory asstfOants. 
oUiJie. KetlaaB. and Gumw 1982. p. ^. 

'llKHociq»Hi data fitrntlK 1977 aggr^paedtidNihlMms of EEO^ reports. 



30 
41 



33 

7 
71 



31 
42 



33 



34 



Total 

Numher Penettt 
{000) 



628 
781 



651 

390 
261 



633 
793 



675 



688 



100 
100 



too 
too 

100 



100 
100 



100 



100 
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ESTIMATED FUUUTIME 



TABLE 2 



ED FUUUTIME EQUIVALENT IT«OTRUCnONAL FACULTY 
IN ALL IMSTITUT10I« OF HIGHER E01K:AT10N 







IbtalFTE 


1 










toitractfo 


tier iBstnicti 




# 










r«r Abvfc 




lad 




m 






Percent Increase 






PTE of 








FTBttf 






Numher 


from 1970 


Full-time 


Percent 


Part-time 


Percent 


Fall-time 


Percent 


Part-time 


Percent 




iOOOi 




iOOO) 




(000) 




iOOO) 




{000} 




1979 


451 




369 


92 


33 


8 


383 


85 


69 


IS 


1976 




29 


434 


87 


67 


(3 


462 


79 


122 


21 


I9M^ 


624 


}» 


466 


87 


71 


13 


496 


79 


128 


2t 


I98S Pt^fctiea^ 


606 


M 


453 


87 


70 


13 


481 


79 


125 


21 


1990 PrvjedkMi* 


589 


31 


441 


87 


68 


13 


468 


79 


121 


21 



''Esttnmted ckta. 
'^Interntedtaie altcmuli^. 

^fw* NCES \m. p. 89. 
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(NCES 1982« p. 77K In terms of PTE, the importkMi 
imrt-tune fisKrulty to tcrtal faculty in the 19^ was cS cmtrse 
much lower than the profXHlion of actual fiKuhy. But it 
increased more rapidly. When junior instructcM^ are de<- 
leted, the im^iortiim incr^ises ^skienibly over the d^ 
acfe« from 8 percent of the total PTE feoilty to 13 perv^t. 
When junior instrwtors are inclikled, the propcHtkm rises 
from IS percent to 21 percent. 

TIm estimated 38 percent incr^ise in tcrt^ PTE fecuhy 
between 1970 and 1980 (table 2)compares with a 48 per- 
cent estimated iiKrease in tl^ total number faculty (taMe 
3). The total number of part-tin^ faculty grew from 
104.000 in 1970 to 212.000 in 1980. not countii^ junior in- 
structOTs, and from I9K000 to 3K)«000« including junior 
instructcH*s. 

The NCES projections from 1980 to 1990 in tables 2 
ami 3 involve four m^|or assumpticms that are open to 
que^ion: 

1 . The proportion of part-time faculty will remain con- 
stant. 

2. The total PTE faculty will not be affected by an in- 
crease in the proportion of part-ttn» faculty* should 
such an increase occiu*. 

3. The demand for acklitional faculty will decline propor- 
tionately with any decline in PTE enrollments. 
(NCES and others acknowled^ that when the num- 
bers of f»:ulty were |Mt)^t^t no one kt^w what 
would happen to enrollment during the l^^h.) 

4. The replacement rate in successive years will be con- 
stant, amounting to 4.5 percent of ti^ {HeviiHis year 
for the low and intermediate {Hxii^tions ami 6 per- 
cent of the previous year for tN high {myectHms. 
(Cartter ( 1976). on the other haml. used a refdace- 
ment rate 1*5 percent per year to project the de- 
mand for new faculty.) 

NCES makes two otl^r assumptions that are c^less 
coiK^ern but can also be chalk^nged-4hat instituticHis have 
begun to deny tenure oi an itK:reasii4 rate, fcm^ng yotmger 
faculty out of the profession, and that the large number of 
faculty retiren^nts in the 1970s will be equals in the 1980s 
(NCES 1982« pp. 77-*79). Others disagree with the first 
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TABLES 

NUMBEK AND PROPORTION OF PART-TIME AND FUU^TIME FACULTY. REAL AND ESTIMATED 





Number 
(000) 


Iblal 

Percent Increttse 
from 1970 


(000) 


Percent 


'octsr or Aiwve 

Part'time Percent 
(000) 


Pull-time 
(000) 


Fscstty 
JoBlerli 

Percent 


■Imtsn 

Piirt-time 
(000) 


Penrent 


I9M 


276 




tS4 


65 


82 


35 


162 


59 


114 


4) 


1970 


573 




369 


78 


104 


22 


383 


67 


19} 


33 


1976 


793 


38 


434 


69 


199 


31 


462 


58 


«l 


42 


1980* 


846 


48 


466 


69 


2t2 


3i 


496 


59 


350 


41 


1985 PriM«ctlM* 


824 


44 


453 


68 


2I» 


32 


48} 


58 


343 


42 


1996 PitdccUm^ 


799 


39 


44i 


W 


204 


32 


468 


59 


331 


4) 



^Estimated (faUs. 
ilatermedifae allerfialive. 



Source: NCES \m, p. 106; mi, p. W. 
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assumption (Atelsek and Gomberg 1980; Maryland State 
Board for Hi^r Education t9S2). and several unknowns, 
including changes in the b^slation and r^utation of man- 
datory retirement, may umtermine tte second. 

Althot^ t^e 2 shows a 38 percent increase in total 
PTE feculty (mm 1970 to 1980. for the 1980s. NCES s 
intermediate projection shows a decline in the numbers oi 
hoih full-time ami part-time FTE faculty, whether or iK>t 
jumfH* instructor are included. The assumption that the 
ratio of full-time to part-time faculty will not change figures 
iaiie in this projection. On table 3, the 1960s and 1970s 
displayed a pattern of steady growth for both full-time and 
part-time faculty, whether or ml junior instructors are 
include!. On the ba^s of Imth full-time equivalency ami 
head count, total |Mul-time ^uhy grew fkster than full- 
time faculty from 1970 to 1980. And both tables predict 
d^Unes for the 1980s. If oi^ assumes that NCES's re- 
placement rate is overiy optimistic, an even greater decline 
is ffn«sluuk>w^. 



T(Hal part4ime 
fiwutygrew 
fas^rAan 
fuU'-dme 
faculty from 
1970 to 1980. 



In labor-market parlance, "academic demand" is the de- 
mand for iKW fiEurulty at colteges and universities. The 
numbor oi ikw foculty to be hired ctepemls on four main 
factcM^: enrdbnent. student^ulty ratios, retirements, ami 
net migratkin of experiencol faculty. TIk first two fetors 
affect the demand for expansion: the latter two determine 
\he demand for replacement (Cartter 1976. p. 221). Other 
factors affect academic demand as well: the ^noncial status 
of tlK institutkm ami the ptnvth or decline of interest in 
vutous disciplines. 

What impltcatioi^ does aca<k;mic demand l»ve with 
respect to increased use of part-time faculty? Academic 
denuu^ for f»;ulty has many d[ the saim characteristics as 
(temaiKl for investnwnt goods in tlw economy as a whole. 
It is lai^ely "derived" demand, dependii^ on tlK rate of 
change in the total number <^ students attei^ng college. If 
the ratio students to faculty remains cons^t at 15 to i. 
for eiuunple, and total enrollment of students climbs from 
5,000.000 to 5.150,000, then 10.000 new faculty will be 
required to handle the iKiditional students. As with invest- 
ment goods, relatively small changes in the demand for the 
final product (the education of stiKlents) (mxluce exagger- 
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at«l changes in the demand for investment inputs (faculty). 
Faiily signffiont swinp in tiie demand for new ^ulty 
must be expected because aS its dependency upon enroll- 
ment (Cartter 1976, pp. 2-3). ("FacuUy." as used by Cart- 
and others, m&m permanent fimiity.) 

Cartter*s co mp reh ens ive assessment of the fuuae de- 
mand for &ctihy was based on data fnmi the early 1970s, 
which was tater updiUed and extended hy WiUtam Bowen 
and associate at Princeton rndctonetal. 1982, pp. 183- 
87). These studies an coo^ared here with NCES*s pnyec- 
tims. AU soufCM a^ve that pitftons d! ajikse emi- 
nent falkm past trends and if the instructional process 
remains sinutao* to the 1970s, the period from 19S0 to 1995 
wfll be a lean period for those seekii^ foddty positions. 

Ihl^ 4 ejunms r^ and f««^ctod ^Pt^lnsent (the de- 
mand) in all institutions of higher ^ucation from 1970 to 
1990. The period from 1970 to 1980 was characterized by 
steady growth, with an increase in total ennriiment of 30 
perMflt. The iimpease hi ti^ emt^oient m two-s^u' in^- 
tutions was 71 percent. Umtei^^hiate ennrffanent in- 
cmued 15 per^t hi four-y^ mstitittitms. ami ^adimte 
enroUment hicreased 32 percent. (This faKrease in grachtate 
emxitoM nw!tf be vkii^ as a percenti^ «^ the total 
numbers of graduate students.) The prqfections for 1980 to 
1990 n« very diffident. rangh^fnHn - 1 percent to 8 per- 
cent (low ai^ imeramlkite alternatives, resp^vely) fw 
two-y»r coU^es and from - 11 percent (low) to 7 percent 
(imemMK&Ue) for ^poAos^ enrottmem. Tbc gmtest de- 
cUne in enn^bnem. however, is pngected for undeigradu- 
ate fcMur-y^ in^^ions: -W percent (low) to - 12 per- 
cent (intermediate). If actual enroiiments fall within these 
prc^ni^ted ranges, demaml fat mw faculty will be esaised by 
factcNTs <Hter tium u^reasol ennrflments (Cartter 1976; 
NCES 1982; Ticktmi et al. 1982). 

Graduate schools expaiKled in the 196()s to nieet the 
reqiurenwnts {rf* a raiMdly 90wii^ re^arch cukI educatiim 
market (the supply). The high level of demand for new 
Ph.D.s established in the mid-1960s led to the increased 
production erf* doctorates in the 1970s and 1980s. NCES 
data (table 5) show that doctoral production totaled 1 18,000 
from 1966 to 1970 and rose to 168.000 from 1971 to 1975. 
NCES's intermediate pro^tion foresees littte change in 
the level of doctoral prodtKtion from I9m to 1990. 
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FULL-TIME E(jtlVALENT ENROLLMENT IN ALL 

n^TmrnoNS of HKsraa education: im-im 



Ui 



Percent Increase 



TwoYtar 

Percent Increusr 



Few Year 

Percent Increase 



Percent Increase 



Number fitm 1970 Namber fnm 1970 
iOQOi {000} 



1970 
1975 
1918 



I9» FhycdkRH 
l^w alleriuilive 



6.737 
8.481 
8.749 



8,046 

litfemmliate alleraative 8.6^ 



26 
30 

Percent Increase 
fnmim 

~ 8 



UI8 
2,579 
2.389 



2.585 
2.742 



70 
71 

Percent Increase 
from 1980 

0 
6 



Number from 1970 Number fiom 19m 
(OOOi (000) 

4.458 — 599 — 

4.914 10 756 

5.1Q8 IS 79i 



1990 Pr^jcctliHi' 

Low allemative 
liMermediate alternative 



-13 
- 4 



2,553 
2 •782 



1 

8 



7,614 
8.428 

'The idtemative praiet'timh wv decked Mrea^k and an therefore fwt diown. 
Suunx: NC ES 1982. p. 58. 



4.442 
4.700 



4.114 



10 
IS 

Percent Increase 
fitm im 

-13 
- 8 



-20 
-12 



763 
871 



704 
846 
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Perrtn. Increase 
fitm 1980 

- 4 
10 



-II 
7 
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TABLES 

ESTIMATED D^AND FOR H E FACULTY IN If^STITUTIONS OF HICHER 
EDUCATION COMPARED WITH DOCTORAL HIODUCTION 



Doct»nrf Dmmd te- New Faculty 

Source afDaia Pradoctka Rrptec»tat Growth Ibtal 

(OQOi {oooi (oaol {000) 



I9M-1970 


Cartter* 




119 




120.0 


145.9 






NCES 


118 












1971-1975 






Tii ft 




PI ,y 


fit, 7 








lOir 












i976-19Bt 


Carttcf 




28.1 




40.3 


68.4 






NCES 


165 


133.0 


I44.3J 


50.0 


183.0 


194.31 


198I-I98S 


Cartter 




30.0 




-8.4 


21.6 






NCES (pngecled) 
















Low alternative 


154 


135.0 


(45.01 


-59.0 


76.0 


(-14.01 




Intermediate altenu^ve 


167 


143.0 


f48.0t 


-18.0 


125.0 


(30.01 


i9«i-l999 


Cartter 




33.8 




-11.9 


21.9 






NCES (projected) 
















Low altoimf ive 


132 


122.0 


(40.01 


-34.0 


»(.0 


(6.0J 




IntemmUate aitemalive ' 


169 


135.0 


(45.01 


-17.0 


118.0 


(28.01 



<wtter uses « 1 .5 percent t^pbuf^mcm rate and m msm^ %UnknU{m:u\iy r^ki of 17: 1 » aH Ms pn^ectiw!!; NCES u%es a 4.5 percent rey^Mx- 
ment rate for its tow and liRenR^iisle attmaiives. Hie ahemti^ is nc^ sho«^'o becanse is based on a 6 paired lefri^remeiH mie, 'vhjdt 
is deemed ia»eak^k. 

^Ali nan^sers to imckets lae NCES d^ m^mii^ for ra^wisM with Cartter by ^Ot^ a 1.5 pencei^ re|AKemefit nde. The dttSerem asstui^i- 
tienstepn^setim growth c^MH be ^^1^. q 1 



Smn^s: CmUm^ 1976, p. 123; NCES 1776. pp. 3»3 Ifbr NCES tm. pp. n.W^l (for 197I-I9M). 



Table 5 compares Cartter*s pngectkyns of aoKlefntc de- 
mand with later prcjections by NCES. The wide discrep- 
ancy in the data is reduced if Cartlcr's 1.5 percent replace- 
ment rate is used instead of NCES's 4.5 percent 
replacement rate. The high rate of growth in enroHmeat 
from 1966 to !970 led to a total demand for 146.000 new 
feculty. For 1971 to 1980. Cartter estimated that the de- 
mand for new faculty would be 135,000. or 11.000 fewer 
than the total for the five previous years. NCES. in sharp 
«Niti«^, estinuUed an is^r&uctdTi perwnt. frcmi 145,900 
to 252.600. even when its prcgecttcm is based (m a 1 .3 per- 
cent replMement rate. 

By comparison, all prelections for the 190fh are bleak 
hideed. NCES's low pngection is that deonrnd for new 
faculty during ihe 1980s will be only 40 percent of the de- 
mand in the 1970s. Cartter prc^tti a demand of 43400 
positicHis, or 30 percent of his total for the seventies. Wil- 
fiam Bowen's update of Cartter's projection estimates a 
total of 100,000 aoKiemic positions* becomii^ available 
betw^n 1980 and 1995. The Departn^t of Labor fore- 
casts a 15 percent decline in number of facutty between 
1982 and 1995 (Evangelauf 1984). 

It is virtimlly certain, then, titat doct«al prodiK:tkHi 
durii^ the i^t^ will far exceed tim demand for new fac- 
utty (Cartter 1976; Lewis 1980; NCES 1982; Tickton 1982). 
Because of the time involved in earning a Ph.D.. most of 
those %vho will revive doctcNid d^re^ during the 19^ 
are ahneady in graduate sdK)ol. Tber^ime. a severe im- 
Mam% in su|^y seems unavimteble. Tb further compli- 
cate matters, institutions do not feel a neeo to nHuc^ grad- 
uate enrollment. Emtdhnent-driven »»Ktemic Inn^ts 
(HX)vide an incentive for public institutions to maintain a 
high level of griKiuate enrollments, and university depart- 
ments with substantial undergraduate teaching responsibili- 
ties feel a ne^ (warranted or not) for a continuii^ siqH>ly 
of inexpensive teaching assistants. As job plsuren^nt is not 
the university's responsibility, it does not experience the 
economk; saiKtimis impm^ on \»mtm& f&r overimxhtc- 
tion (Carttia- 1976. pp. 238-44). 

AoKlemic demand shouM be differentiated by fiekl. In 
the humanities, for example, it is quite apparent that a 
significant oversupply of doctorates wfll exist for the next 
five to 10 years or beyond. In new ftekis like envin^uneirtal 
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bkik^, ccHiipifter sckmce, or tni^ness, surpluses are 
Ukely to be iKHKxistent. New Ph.D.s with spectafiziaims 
in nmmntic poetry or meitieiml hi^<M7 we likdy to fiiKl 
few iKNiacacteinic altermtivM whone they can use tf^r 
traiiuiv* E^MKmiists ^i^talizing in intotiaticmal trade or 
finance and comfHiter engineers, however, are well suited 
fc^ a wkle array oi emirfoynKiit pmsibilities^-aiKl tte 
portimitfes outskle acaden^ are attractive. As a resuht 
varicHts stiMt^ sImw a substantud (^tine in tte percent- 
1^ oi wxnt ni.D.s on cd^ and imiv^ty fiirndties in a 
number ci sck^ and ei^u^ri^ fbMs (Natkmal Re- 
srarch CouiH:tl 1{>79, p. 1). (A r^ent Hi.D. is om who l»s 
f^taii^ ac^ree widifai the part sevmi y^rs.) Fwtcm 
other than lucrative jch offie^ outside ^^utenie also con* 
trilMtte to this dtediK, however-^^-sbwdowns in the pnowth 
ci ennrflment m »Htte scientific fiekte, a lessening ct wp* 
port for research, ami tow rates of retirement anKHig 
present fk:ulty. Radner and Kuh*s study (Natkxial Rc« 
search Ccmn^ 1979) am;luded that all ttese fiKtors tatoi 
together could cause the annual aci»temic ctemand for new 
sciem^ imd aigit^erii« Bi^D.s to drc^ by i^arty SO per- 
cent between 1978 ami 1985^ a fiull^ dn^ in tte 
1990s (p. 30). 

Wten the suf^y of new Hi.D^s outstrips the <tonand, it 
has per«mal and iNganizattotial ccmsequences: 

The adds are against the new but unplaced Ph.D. be- 
coming ptodiwtive in some kind a/mm-acmkmic hM^ 
ing pattern. Knowledge production invtdves much more 
than individuaiistic development cf an idea, it depends 
on effective inieractimi among creative minds. One must 
woHc within the network of scholars wtm are actively 
producing in order to be productive €mese(f. . . . 

Furthermore, if the recent Ph.D. has not been aca- 
demically employed for a few years, he or she may be 
ignored by hiring ittstitutions. Newly minted Ph.D/s will 
likely prove more attractive than th^e who have slipped 
into academic dwtnancy, . . . 

Last, but certainly not least In im/wtance. we must 
have a deep and genuine concern for the crushing per^ 
sonal tragedies that result when those who desiir an 
intellectually active career do not have the opportunUy 
to try it. Tlut average Ph.D. age is about iO. . * . Begin- 
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ning at age five, the attainment of that degree represents 
an exceptkmaUy liurge number €f sclux^ing. lb 

persevere in advanced educatUm fw that kmg means 
that the student must have an intense desire to be a coi- 
iege and university teactwr. The exit from the schoiarfy 
tracks must have devastating psychological and health 
consequences for the derailed individuals (Bl&ckburn 
1978, pp. 102-3). 

Most students of academic demand view it from the 
perspective of the full-time traditional career (Cartter 1976: 
NCES 1982; Tickton 1982). Thus, they must be pessimis- 
tic. A more hopeful outlook is possible, however, based on 
the steiuly increase in the members of people employed as 
part-time faculty. With the decline in the availability of 
full-time, tenure-track faculty positions, many new Wi.D.s 
will seek other careers, Init this situation does not neces- 
sarily exclude them from the scholarly life. They may 
make scholarly contiibutitms through employment in in- 
dustry or government. They may teach pcul lime, to gain 
personal satisfaction. Some may piece together several 
part-time positions into a full-time faculty career. Ph.D.s in 
different disciplines will find widely varying answers to the 
decreased availaiMlity of tenure petitions. 

If this hypothesis that new Fh.D.s Will want to affiliate in 
some way with higher education jwovcs correct, the result 
could be the improved quality ai academic programs 
through the use (tf a greater number of Ph.D.s as part-time 
facuhy, who bring to their teaching and research their edu- 
cational cmtenttals and their experience outside academe. 
The innc^ed bleak period from 19») to 1995 for tradi- 
tional faculty hiring may in foct be an opportunity for 
higher education to increase its use of part-time faculty. 
Although this hypothesis has its pitfalls and counter- 
arguments, a viable — even desirable — idtemative to ten- 
ured positions in unstable and financidly diflRcult times 
may be to increase part-time &cuhy appointnieots. 
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CHAIlACTE3USnCS W 
PART-TIME FACULTY 



The UKfidi^s of Um natkmal |»x^ of pai14iiiie fiiodty in 
the pre^dii^; ctia|rter is limited in two prim^fml ways. 
¥mi « avaikii^ mUicMml date are inadoqimte and mU of 
^te, Secomi, I^My ^gregated s^i^ks do not reveal 
«^ s«ls <rf peofrie are teachii^ pm tinw, why they 
tewb« in wimt typM of in^itittkmst and vaader what oondi- 
ticms. Tlus ehafrto* adchiNses Uiat seccmd linntaticHi, de- 
soilm^ part4iniers insd»r as existii^ mfmratkm w91 
dkiw. 

An c^^rviuicm bUhM part-4inKfs in amwuimty Golteges 
in the 1970s U ^ill pertinent: 

// is inqwrtani to obtain iitformation about the Imck^ 
grmtnd, nmtivatUm, and asfrimthm nfpart-^ime tewhen 
because community coilege administfwors frequently 
justify their discriminahny treat^nt cf tkisfacidty in 
two nmys: First, they do/m part-time instnH:tors 
lack a substantial amunUment to the Institutkm. Sec- 
otui, they assert t^se teachers do tuH need larger sala- 
ries* After all, the recurrent argument ^s, tl^ typhal 
part-time teac^ is a real-estate agent sidesman who 
stops off at tfw college one night for the enjoyment of 
sharmg fas expertise ¥^h a few stmknts. Ur^rfyUig 
this statement ore tfm assumptkms timt the aven^ 
part-time faculty member b a nmn. that he invests vbiu- 
no tin^ in class pri^aratkmp t^ he kicks tl^ ifiuUl- 
^^^atkmsfm' a regidm'fKulty appa^ntn^ta, that he holds 
afuU-time^ else^i^^ere, timt fu? ^s mrt regwd Mmse^ 
prinuu^ as an educiUor. and timt hi is satisfied if^ Us 
salary and working comUtions ^M^^ 1976, p< 4). 

Three ba^ mtttks potain to part-time fiieulty. First, 
they are sK)t dike in tl^ uaswis fw seekii^ part4inie 
en^toymcmt* tl^ fiKtdty rc^St «* thek «u^r aq»iaio^ 
Second, the rMwns for emi^yi^ part-time focutty d^fer 
frcmi one in^ntk» to am^lier. Ami thiid, part*tinK ens- 
ptoyn^t in a^Klra^ ditkrs in dismcter fi«n that in o^hN 
setting. Th^i^nre . dasstfyh^ oe cten^teriz^ |Wt-tsnK 
feculty is difficutt (EanMt 1901, p. II This chapter de- 
^rflies part4inM &:idty i^cmdiitf to tteir distiilHiticMi by 
type ci institutifm aid discqrifine, tMir iiKli^mhial clmacttf * 
blics (inchnttiv d^n»gnq^ks, wotk hi^ory. and car^ 
aspratkms), ami the types of emptoymrat they fiml. 
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Tbt Ph rtr H tBtl g n vf Pwrt-tfaafffw 

Of all part-time faculty in higher education. 53 percent are 
emftoyed in Midyear ct^ges (^hvoq 1980, p. 2: 
lUckman 1978. p. 313). In 196»-69, Uxn were 36,4^ part- 
time faculty, or one for every 2.6 ftiU-timc faculty, in the 
communtty colleges. By 1975-76. there were 1 10.976 part- 
time ft^uhy. or one for ev&y 1.8 foil-tune faculty members 
Obckman and Vogler 1978, p. 70). Based on numbers, 
many community cidleges employ more part-time than fUU- 
time fooitty (Leslie, KeUams, and Gimne 1982; Maher and 
Ebben 1978). The community coUege neither needs nor can 
affiord to mvest heavily in permaimit faculty wiMise spe- 
daUzatkms interest only athidy spread naticmal constitu- 
ency. Community coUeges must meet strictly local demand 
ftHT ^NOfses and |Nt)9iuns ai immediide interest, either with 
or withmtt credit, taught on cani|»is cm- oflF campus. 

In Califorma in 1974-75, for example, 40 percent more 
people were en^^foyed part time than fUU time in the com- 
munity coUeges. In terms of futt-time «|uivalency, part- 
timers filled 28 percent of the regular teaching positbns in 
conmnuttty «rfl^es. H^y were most nun^tNis in mcht 
programs as t^iuness, management, public affairs, home 
economics, computer and infbrmation science, and tow 
(Fryer 1977, p. 14). The propams with the greatest number 
d piu1>time foculty usually were vocational or technk:al or 
were those in which the least number of imfivithials quali- 
fied fior fuU-time focufty positions were available, such as 
beahh technology or data processing (EUason 1980. p. 4). 

Use of part-time focuhy correfattes substantkUly with 
em^ment oi part-time students. Many such students want 
slK»t-term cmu-ses de»gi^ to iai|»rt specific skills rather 
than courses entered in a de^iee propam. Typically, com- 
munity orf^es (^fer such courses in evenii^ cm- c^- 
ouiqKis instructkNttl imigrams, and they are taught by 
part-timers (Leslie 1978a: Le^. KeUams, and Gunne 
19K:, pp. 3-4). Academic programs requirii^ more conti- 
nuity in instruction and more mvestment of titi» by stu- 
dents and facuhy rely more heavily on full-time focuhy. A 
study of the use of |Mrt-time &cuhy m communtty coOe^ 
by r^tcm showed that the average conunumty coU^ used 
88 percent more part-time faulty in 1977 than it did in 
1973 but only 1 percent more lyi-time facuhy. The average 
of fiiculty per institution increased 36 p^i^nt. 
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wide ^(ottmem increa^ ^ p^pcmt. ^^(Mln^t of fW* 
iuoB stiKte^ itae ixiy i po^oent, vdiite enrdlnwitf of part- 
tUne stiidems rim 44 percent (Gtdiu^Micme 1979). 

Thirty-fmn-pacentof Uie part^inien in higtier ediK»> 
tioa are located in four-year iiMtit^kms (TUckman 1978, p. 
313). The proportioa of part-time to fiili-time faculty at 
toat'yw ii^itiitioos gtew tnm a ratk) of 1 to every 3.6 
fiifi^ime faculty in 1972-73 to 1 to evoy 2.8 in 1976-77 
O^ickman and Vogto- 1978. p. 70). 

In private sdioc^ with enrailoMnt under 1,000, little or 
nooMkiwmnit, aiMl a r^onal reputaticm at b^, the flexi- 
bflity and savii^ ui c<»ts diat n^dt fitmn tlMi use (tf part- 
time fl»dty axe hrc^tftde. Muiy of tbe^ itntitutkms are 
in s2fBit»ied drcun^mces a^ ranncrt nnintain hi^ ratios 
(tf Mktn^ to part-tinw fecidty. The section of part-time 
&cidty is crhical, however. When part-dn^ fiicidty rmi^y 
equal fi^^imers in mmdser aul confute 10 to 15 percoit 
of the «A(^*s PTE ^utty, tl»h- perfornuuiM in tlw 
ch»srocmi n»y tq> the uistitutkMi toward ex^Ience or 
n^diocrity (Maher and Ehb^ 1978, p. 75). 

Univer^^ empksy 13 poicent of tte part-tinM; &cuhy 
in hig!^ education (TUckman 1978, p. 313). Unlike com- 
munity cc^l^es ami «naU inri^e schocds, natkmaUy re- 
iqj^ted r^ear^ innvmUies ftMl a mmdmr oi disincoi- 
tives for r^yii^i cm part^imo^. CknenyUy they use 
gTMlimte t«K:h^ assents insteu! of ^n-Ume fiaculty 
(Fmk 1976-77). They defibentely hold the number of part- 
time ffumlty down or work to decrease the number cm- 
ployed (Le^, Kelhuns, ami Chnme 1^, p. 28). Excep- 
ticms to tins gei^aUsakm are Usge urtmn imiversities, 
which can staff many programs because of the concentra- 
tion of tatent in nwtr^xditan ar^. TTiese institmimis rely 
heavily cm pert-tif^rs in ^rtain &lds ami certam func- 
tiims. Tlw perfmmi^ arts, ^ exam{^, Imve histwicaUy 
used part-tiflie fw:idty. Across aU universities, the |»tq)or- 
tion ai part-dme to fiiiU-^cms £^ulty luis grown frmn 1 part- 
time to 4.5 fidl-tinie faeutty in 1972-73 to I to 3.8 in 1976- 
77 (Leslie. KeUams, and Gunoe 1982, pp. 28-29; Ibckman 
and Vogier 1978, p. 70). 

As states i^miw more ccmcen^ abcmt the cost of sap- 
porting public hi^ier ^ucatimi and the need for state-level 
coordination of academic programs, they are paying in- 
creased attenikm to pmt-thne faculty. In 1979. a state 
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study in Missouri detennmed that 23.7 percent 
instnictional faculty was part-time. Iheais foculty were 
coacentnited ia computer aod ififonnattoii scteaces« bt»i- 
ness, data processing, engineering, uad pMK so-vices. 
Seventy-seven percent oi the part-time fectdty m Mis- 
souri's state institutions were in two-year coU^. 21 per- 
ccnt were in four-year ctdie^, and 2 permit were em- 
ployed by the Univer^y of Missouri. The Missouri study 
raised questions about the possibly excessive use oi part- 
time &cuhy in some discqittnes (St. John 1979). A similar 
study by the Marytend State Board for H^ier Efhimtion 
(19S2) found that between 1975 and 1961, fkdl-time instiuc- 
tisml fiiCttlty increased 1.5 percent, and part-time foculty 
increased 74 percent. QMnmimity <»U^es accounted for 
the hii^st percentage ai [»rt-tinie faculty, the Univmity 
of Maryland the lowest. 

Why does the use ctf part-time facuhy vary so much 
auKNig colleges umI universittes? liutitutimis use part-tinMS 
fiK;uHy for numermis reascms, and they can be nKmising 
employment of part-timers in some programs while de- 
crcasing it in others at the same time f(Nr different reascms. 
Stroi^ institutional reasoning is behind the decisions to 
increase or dwrease the use of part-time faculty, and insti- 
tutions that make such decisions may be characteiked as 
"adapting" or "retrenching" (Leslie. Keiiams, and Gunne 
1982). 

Adapting institutions are characterized by a heavily ten- 
ured focuhy in traditional fields and a weak market posi- 
tion. They have neither a geographic appeal nm- the pres- 
tige of highly selective private institutions. They are 
seriously affected by the demographic &ctors characteriz- 
ing the 1^^ and are acutely sensitive to stikknts* intCT- 
ests. Without informatkm about the dur^ty of such m- 
terests and with the i^d to maintain emtrfln^t, the 
institutions cannot confidently judge the need for invest- 
ment in full-time faculty. Therefore, they hire part-timers 
to staff new {Nt^a.ns ami new ccmrses ain^ at maintain- 
ing enn^ment. 

Retrenching institutions sufiier intense bud^t |HY)bleins, 
caused by a son^tinws conqrfex mix erf" coi^tkH». lUitiira 
and subsidies will not support cither increases in or main- 
tenance of the number of faculty positions. Fart-timers can 
be hired for less money than the fidl-timers who or 
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vacate positions. Hiey keep down foculty costs over time 
becai»e Uietr saiar^ increase nKMe stowly than those ot 
ftdl-time tacvAty, if at all. With cai^ plamung and judi* 
cious use of part-time fiKtdty, retrnKHiii^ institutions can 
live within their bttdget constraints. When the institutions 
must cut back, part-timers can be terminated easily: they 
sekiom have contractual sectmty (Leslie. Keliams. and 
Gunne 1982. pp. 2^30). 

The academic pn^ ctf many institutions Is being 
cimverted— son^imes slowly, sometimes rapidly— as the 
mix 1^ £Kuhy chai^ and tl» mix of programs is ahered. 
The cloistered, residential undeiiraduate coH^ (^Bfers the 
new aduh learner a variety of nond^ree programs; the 
c4»nmuiHty coll^ devek^ trainii^ programs for workera 
in a particular inchtstry: the university synthesizes two 
fields <^ stiKly. fuses them with a clinical component, and 
offers a new d^ree. In aU cases, the use of part-time 
SKulty am omtribute significantly to atlbptabyity by per- 
mitting access to needed expertise while avoiding perma- 
nency and inflexibility (L^, Keliams. and Ounne 1982. 
p. 32). 

Tke Ttadmrna llneBQBv 

The tesuhs of a survey in 1976 by Howard lUckman and 
assocutes. under the sponsorship of the American Associ- 
ation of University Pnrfessors (AAUP). provide the foun- 
datimi for the fbOowk^ (fisctmkHi (^the charact^istics of 
inrt-time foculty.^ As of this writiqg. the taximomy devel- 
oped from tkat survey is the (mly extant amdy«s <^(teta 
from a large natkmal sample that dq^ variatfon in the 
population of part-time flKuhy. In fiict. no c^her study on 
any scide i»t^s so extemivdy tl^ diffnences amcM^ 
part-time foculty. Tl» cyfierences Tiickman found may 
have ch%^^ in re<^ yem^ m respond to varkxn hifli^ 
ences. si^h as tighter hntituticNMl Inid^ets anl tte 
women*s movement. Nonethel^. the simy yieMed stiH- 

ramtooi sUMtfied aaaepk of iflsdtutioss was surveyctL k>da(&^ ori- 
vste tad pyMk xho^ with variota tevtts ctf pra«mi» d^^r^ 
r^km of tte co^ry «d difei^ mnAm of fbB- Md partHfaoe 
Sk^. The rMCMctov Mitt ^p^kmsBirn to tte scboc^ to be <iteri»- 
to sB fwt-taw fiHaiky OB di^ payn^ fai tl» qjt^ (tf 1976. Tber 
(iistraNtted 10.000 queMk^MbM: 3.7« «mv r^tmd to tte AAUP fitm 
l«i-tiram« t2t academic faislMMiaat (sec ItekEsn.CMdiw^.Md 
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vakiabte data about deiiiogrepliics, rareeraspiratkms, 
wcNt lH8t(H7, aiKl types oi employinait. 

TUckman's analysb ci the r^uKms that part-timm 
choose s»mh enqrfoyiMnt (MVNhKed seven mutually exclu- 
sive cat^ories: 

• The sMulielheda con^tutcd the most homogeneous 
group of part-timers. This cat^ory was restricted to 
former fuU-time academics who scaled down to part- 
time work, former fiitt-timm outside at academe who 
Mfen semiretffed, or those who had tmight part time 
duri^ their entire w«er. Hk sen^retireds tai^t 
fewer hours and were less coacemed about future job 
prospects than were the part-timers in the other cate- 
gories. 

• Hie stade^ were usually imq^yed as part-timm in 
institutions other than the oiw where they were pursu- 
it^ a graduate degree. (The category did not iiKlude 
^^Mfaiate assistanU teadm« in the same department 
and same institution where they were pursuing a de- 
gree.) They were likely to be teeing to gain expert-, 
ence and to augment income. They were also likely to 
be geographicany immoUte while fimstrii^ the d^pree. 
Like semiretireds. they did not see thdr ftmire as 
beii^ ti^ to their current emi^yer. 

• The hep^ ft^^faam were those who couki not find 
fiiH-time acadenuc poaitkms. They inchided those with 
no prror ftKulty emptoyment who were ipthering ex- 
perwttc» to mign^i tl^ case fcMr be»Mnfa« a 

time employee, those with prk»- experbm^e who wore 
workii^ part time but would prefer a full-time posi- 
tion, and those working em>ugh part-time kowi at ooe 
or more schools to constitute fuO-time emptoyment 
but under several ctrntracts, each iHiovkUng only part- 
time stidus. Tlwse peo|^ were ftexilte as to tte iMHirs 
they worked, hij^y concerned ^»ut th^ careei^. 
mnl wUlii% to he auMU. 

• The hA-meoom were indivkhtaU who heki another, 
primary job (tf at least 35 hours a week. Their part- 
time inctMne amounted to only & smaB part their 
total eamii^, and usually their part-time enqstoyment 
only si^jplnnettted their (UU-time careo-. They speitt 
relatively IHtle time lavparing lectures and oth»- 
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teaching acUvitks, and they Umited the mnnber of 
hours they taught. This heterogoieoiis group consisted 
of people with a wide range (^educational back- 
gnninds, experience, and work historfes. The fiiU- 
mooners included fUlMuiw tenured faoihy teachmg 
overk»d courses. 

• The boKMSworkers wtMltcd part-time because they 
cared for children or other rriatives. Responsibilities 
at hom United the numbo- (rflMNU^ they a»M woitL 
Part-tiiiK ^flptoyment might be the sole source of 
support tor the homeworker's househokl, or it mi^ 
8un>lefflent the inoMne of a spouse or othOT family 
number. Ths tKmwwwker was assRinwd to be geo- 
graphically imm<^Hie. 

• The part-aeoBen consisted of people working part 
time in one academic institittion while holding a sec- 
ond job under 35 hours a week elsewhere, nul-time 
faculty fell into this cat^ory fcH- one or more of sev- 
eral reasons: The other employer did rxA provicte the 
cqiportunity to work more hours, makii% two jobs 
mcesrary to ckisan the (tesired h^Mi»; tlw person 
hdd two.K>hs to gua psyduc rewards noi obtamaMe 
from one job akme; emeen^ about future employ- 
ment, the ptn-smi wm hedpng by (jbvdf^iii^ «iwtuis 
(^tacts in several i^k^; tlw pettMm's skills were 
highly specialized and could be used to only a limited 
extent by a etapkiyi^. 

• The part-MkminKn consisted of part-time feculty 
wlwse reascNis for wmldfv part-time were eitto- lui- 
known, transitory, or highly subjective. This mixed 
bag inchided persom with a h^ inference for leisure 
or recreatkiml ^Uvity over wcHic, thcHie in tran^tkm 
betw^ j<^, tiM>se who w(»t part time (Minuuily to 
stay in touch with the academic world, and cMhers 
with motives that the analysis faited to capture CAwk- 
man 1978, i^. 307-13). 

The IlKiknmn taxcmimiy is summarized in table 6. FuU- 
roooners ami stiKtents accounted for n^y half of the total 
l»rt-tnne &culty in the iuun^. Hopeful fuH-tina^n ami 
(Mrt-moomra, who oveil^ scmh^wt^, con^tut«l almixA 
ofw-third oS tin sampte. Semiretireds ami b«ne\WM^rs 
amounted to less tl»n 10 percent of the total. 
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1AIILE6 

TAXONOMY OF PART-TIME FACULTY 
BY NUMBER AND PEBCranAGE IN SAMPLE 



Category IMal Sample 

Seadmind 2.8 107 

Statett 21.2 7% 

HopcMftriMtaer 16.6 624 

FrilimwniT 27.6 1.039 

Haraewsfter 6.4 240 

Tm t inoMicr 13.6 512 

MHNrfneMW ii'S 445 

•IMal 100.0 3.763 
So^ce: TiKlUBaD 1978. p. m 



DeaMsraiiUc ClM»Gterfalics ftf Fkrt-ttae Facility 

Ibcknum's denK^raphic infwmation about the different 
categories of part-timers was accurate at the time of his 
study. Where availabie, Hickman's data arc supplemented 
by information from other studies; however, little informa- 
tion is available that is more current. The demc^raphic 
characteristics of part-time faculty identify by Ibckman 
are summarize in table 7. 

According to the table, most part-timers in 1976 were 
between 35 and 45 years old. with an average age of 40. 
(While two contemporaneous studies (Grymes 1976 and 
Quanty 1976) put the average age of part-time faculty at 
about 33. these studies were limit^l to part-time faculty at 
only two community colleges.) lUckman fmind tim almost 
39 percent of alt part-time Ibculty were women but that 
their distribution among categories varied widely. Other 
than the homeworkers. the highest percentages of women 
were hopeful full-timers and students. Just as substantial 
numbers oi women were (^impletii^ doctoral programs aiul 
entering the labor force as hopeful full-timers (probably the 
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1ABLE7 

S^USCTED CHARACTERBrnCS OF FART-TIME FACULTY: 
DEMOGRAPiaC INft)RMAnC»« 



Average 1^ 
Percent fim^ 
Fenxnt t^k 
Percent Cuicasian 
Pncoit oth?r nriiKHity 

Pefcent with spouse in acKtemc 
PercMH with reskiem chydien 
Ibtal own eartwd im»ine in 1976 
TMi househ*^ kaatme in 1976 
Peicem (Mm e«Ded HM»mw 
houselurid iecofiie 



Percent with tli.D. 
Percent wkb M.A." 



Praveitf who i»ve |MMish«i an 
article 

Aver^ mu^ia- «f vtkks 
pubifshed 



62.3 
25.2 

3.7 
94.4 

1.9 
77,6 

5.3 
23.4 
$11,703 
22J83 

51.0 



31.4 
41.9 



26.2 
2.9 



35. 1 
48.5 

3.3 
88.8 

7.9 
66.8 
13.6 
51.5 
$10,463 
18.454 

57.0 



3.9 
56.0 



15.5 
0.5 



37.6 
52.6 

2.1 
91.3 

6.6 
66.8 
19.7 
49.4 
$ 8.660 
18J55 

47.0 



30.3 
2^8 



23.6 
1.2 




Plurt- 



81.0 



21.1 
46.4 



20.4 
1.3 



^.0 



15.8 
55.0 



12.9 
0.4 



69.0 



23.8 
44.6 



20.3 
1.2 



49.5 
12.5 
6.1 



25.6 
1.4 
3.4 



40.7 
2.2 
4.0 



20.5 
1.9 
5.1 



30.4 
1.5 
4.4 



29.1 
2.8 
5.2 



44.4 

39.3 
4.5 
90.6 
4.9 
81.6 
15.2 
53.7 
$15,957 
25.361 

63.0 



24.9 
40 J) 



^.0 
1.2 



31.9 
3.9 



AflPhrt- 



40.0 
38.7 

3.1 
91.7 

5.2 
76.5 
13.7 
58.8 
$14,826 
23.410 

63.0 



19.7 
49.7 



19.5 
1.1 



pRcent prevwttsly fitf-inie 
Avcraie years fufi-time 
Average years taught (Mrt-time 

Hiiaiiik*M.A..prafeMioari»^i«^d^>kmia.Md 

SMiice:'nMkaiaBl978.p.369. 4B 



28.9 
2.5 
4.6 



result of affirmative actkm efforts dum^ the 1970s), the 
number of available fiilMime positions begui decmoing. 
Akmg with their male coU^i^ues, these women found that 
the only employnient available was as part-time faculty 
(Leslie 1978a; Stem et al. 1981 ; Yang and Zak 1981). 
Studies of the distributicm of men and women arooi« part- 
time &culty in three differed commumty coUc^ showed 
that the propcMtion who were women ranged from 32 per- 
cent to 53 percent (Abd 1976; Grymes 1976; Quanty 1976). 

Three-fourths of the part-time faculty in lUckman's 
study were maiTied. but only 14 percent had a spouse who 
was also employed in higher education. Tlurty percent of 
the homeworkers and 20 percem of the hopdUl ftdl-timers, 
however, bad ^xNises so emfdoyed. In tiMMe two cat^o- 
ries, the part-timers earned the smallest share of total 
household income. TUckman's publish«l (bta do not altow 
examination of marital status, chikl-rearing status, ami 
earned income by sex. and the problems <^ dual-career 
oMf^ in iK:»leme are of nMui^nal ccm^ti hov. 
TUckman's data r^ardii^ marital status and career of 
^xMise, however, app&a to substantiate a num r^fnt 
study of the difficuhks cout^ encounter when seeking 
academic emptoyment for both Houses in geograpl^ 
proximity (Gappa, O'Barr, and St. John-Parsons 1980). 

The pen^ntage of part-time fkodty in 1976 who were 
Caucasian was above 90 percent across all categmies ex- 
cept students, where it was just undo- 90 percent. Grymes 
(1976) and Quanty (1976) substantiate TUckman's data, but 
ths effect of affirmative action |»t)^pmms may wen have 
significantly altered this situatitm in the 19^. 

TUckman found that just umter 70 perc^ of the part- 
time faculty heki an advanced de^, approximately 50 
percent heM at least a master's d^ree, and some ^ per- 
cent held a doctorate. The laigest percentage (over 30 per- 
cent) who had doctoral de^ees was in the semiretireds and 
the hopeful full-tin»rs. The percent^ of part-time (acuhy 
with a doctor^e varied by institutional type (l\K;knian 
1981 , p. 9). In four-year institutkms, for exanqite, 35.9 
percent erf the male and 21.3 percent of the female part- 
time hcuhy iad doctorates, in universities, tiie propor- 
tions were 45.5 percent of tiie men and 24.6 penent of tiie 
%vomai. Otho- findii«8 are similar. In Ohio, tite percental 
holding the (kictorate among part-time faculty was highest 
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at state uoiveratte (32 peico^ aod kmt^ at coaiimiiiky 
cdleges (12 percent) (Yang and Zak 1981, p. 16). Based on 
loakMnd (fata, 73 pm»irt of tiro-^ear fiKuIty imve a 
nuuuer's dt^tc aoA Mtvly 14 poceal luive adoctcxmte. 
The porcoitage widi doctniBtes is Ukdly to rise <hirmg die 
19Ste, parttally because few^fl#4ioie pmitiofa wfll be 
available (EUason 1900, p. 9). In a study limited to private 
junior colteges, 86 percent of tl» re^xmding in^itutiras 
repMled tliat part-tmie fiscutty tod levels <tf formal ecbica- 
tion equal to that ctf jftdRime &culty (Simth 1981). In two 
(Ht^ stiuiiM. e^ walyadi^ a ^^le oommaaHy o^ge, 
50 p«vem to 55 p&c^ (tf the part-^bne fiimlty had a ans- 
ta-*s df^ree, and 8 percoit to 14 p^veat bMl ado^onl 
degree ((Srymes 1976; (^tanty 1976). 

IVK^man also found tint 20 percent of part-time fisGuhy 
had iHrirfhhed an artkte and ttui tte avoige mu^ier of 
articles inibtished was slightly over one. Yang and Zak 
(1981) found tint 30 percoit of the part-tiffle iiiailty hi theh- 
study had published at least one article and that 35 poceM 
tnd |»esaM«l at teast (me p^ier at a pral^^iQ^ meethi^ 
I^-timas at state uini^r»t^ wm npifficau^y nucac 
prodiKtive in boih respects than those at private institu> 
tions or c(Mnmunity c(^k^s (p. 16). 

EchK^limal lavperatkMn mxd KhcMy activity cumot be 
vtew^l as the (mly imlicatcm (tf tpuJky hi tin c(mq»risofi 
of part-time to r^ilar fUll-tin» fiurulty. Part-time &cuUy 
re]»ies»t a wide ru^ of ddlb, exptxia»s, md expmlne. 
Th&se who hokd fUH-tinn poatkm <^wh«re amy have 
experthte tint emkhes tlnh* t«Mdui« as nnKb as s(^iohu1y 
«:G(Hn{^shiMnt wfmld. AcG(»iiplish«l pedmment tar . 
example, firequently tmch instrumental mu^. f^-ttmrn 
fo^imntiy teadi ^^nmtfa^ In^mM tew, e&mosm, waA 
publk «fanii^tnai(m quite aMy. Ai^ imitinl ben^ts ac- 
Qtuci r^-w(»M pn^skH»ris WHally fimi tint temh^ at 
a c(i^^ or university can be an impcMlmt peraoml stimu- 
htsandaway (^keepii«tq}uitheirfohte (Leslie, Ke&nu, 
and Gunne 1982; lUcknnn 1978, 1961). 



Cwcer Asi^ntfknai^ ^qperkaee 
lUckman^s determinations ab(Hft why part-timers teinh, 
what kinds of carem they si»k, ami tlnir wmk experirace 
ase sMvn in taMe 8. The nK»t shlkmg fhidii^ was that 
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T AMJE ft 

WLBCTSD CHASACrraUSTKS (MT PABT-TIME FACUUYs 
CAKEEft ASFIRmON& AND M)RK mSTORY 

SoBi- niijiHH FbB- Hoae- Ptei- P»rt- ASPMi- 

Jibi 
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0.8 
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39.9 


20.7 


42.2 


36.5 


47.8 
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30.5 
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55.7 


41.2 


40.2 


37.9 


FnveiM tM received an academic 
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32.8 
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84.4 


40.9 


137.2 


283.3 


122.8 


100.0 


82.9 



Average moiiths wcnrked m last 12 
Avmgic years woiked in last 10 
Amage years did not wwk at all 

>Naiiri^ seekMsaf^SHfioejobiUvid^lqf li^mmfe«rto 

Camber that lecoved m <Mvided by indict wim icra^ a ftiH^tee postlioa. 

SoiaM: Ibdmaa 197^1, ni. 911,313. 
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62.S peicmt of tte fMH*^ fulMin^rs had actively soi^t 
fiiU-time academic woit, but c»ily 12.7 percent of the seek- 
ers IhnI received an offo*. By contrast, 21.4 percent <tf part- 
time focuhy as a whole bad sought ftiU-time faculty wwk, 
and 32.8 percent of them had gotten an offer. The hopefiil 
fiill-timen fiuned no better, ciMnparatively, on tte mm- 
aeademte job matlcet. Thirty-three percoit had sought full- 
time Bonacademic portions, but only 40.9 percent of the 
seekers had received ofiers. Among all part-timers, only 
14.3 p«icait hMl look^i fix-fbU-time oomc&i^emk woxk, 
and 82.9 poK^t of than ffA <^fers. 

Career aspirations do not ahvays ONTespond with mobil- 
ity. For e> Ample, while virtually aO the hopeful fuU-tuners 
wanted a poaiticHi, only two-thirds of than were free to 
move. Across all rategor^ ttf part-timers, afanost hatf 
iiM&ated they woe free to nwve. Yet those w1k> re- 
^xmded that they were the least wifling to move (ftiU- 
mooners, bon^workers, part-mooners, ami part- 
unknowners) had the highest percoitage (rfiMMacadenuG 
and aoutemk oSers. Perhaps their focus on tte local job 
moket omtrttMrted to ibar saccess. 

lUckoHm^s da$& on work hbtory of part-time faculty 
iikhcate u«»ual e^afailHy «aoss esAtgancs. In n»st c^ 
gories, part-time foculty had woriced for about five of the 
bst 10 years. Desphe tf» <tiffaii% rareer as|MraticHis 
across TUckman^s cat^ori^, part-time facuhy showed fiew 
diflbren^ m woit hfe^n^. Only Ihcae part-tune fiKidty 
having wome ctmtinuity <^ Mq^ynMOSt mty fmw chosoi to 
respond to TUckman's que^toanane, however. 

Muiy part-time ffK»dty, policulariy those who teach at 
omnmunity «^eg», are en^pkt^ ia one w msm c^ber 
pc^tkHis. A statewkte mevey part-tin» fiumlty found 
tint 27 J percent (tf tte |»rt-tinw fiKufty enq^yed in Cidi- 
fomia community coDeges were dually full-time fkculty 
teachii^ an omioid course, usually in tl^; evemiv. An- 
(Kher 23 pOK^t woe emf^yed full-tin» in tm«i»ss cm* 
industry, 1 l.S percent were elen^t«ryai^8e«HKtory 
schod tsKimn, mi 9 percent were oiqitoyai at iwUic 
agencies (Sewdl, Brydon, and Plosscr 1976, pp. 8-9). 
Otho- stwfies substanthtte ttese findings (Abel 1976; 
Grymes 1976; Quanty 1976). Yai« and Zak's survey (1981) 
of put-time £Kidty in (Mo dwws a amihu- distrihitkm of 
second jobs, though not sa heavily concentrated in ethica- 
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tkm. They fouml that 27 p&cfxat of the part-tiiiie faeuky 
were teaching either in coU^es or m eiementary or sec- 
oiktary sclKKris, 17 percent w&e employ^ in Ih^ii^, 13 
percent were employed in government, and 12 percent 
were employed in imlustry (pp. 27-29). 

Career aspirattons and work histories are heavily influ- 
enced by motivations for teacUng part time, of course. 

KeUams. and Giume (1982) gathered data tbougb 
104 peisonal interviews at 14 difliBrent institutions. They 
were therefore abie to pursue the reasons and attitudes 
behind decisions to teach part time (pp. 41-46). Some of 
their findings paraUd lUckman's r^ts. 

The ieadii^ motive for teaching part time was found to 
be intrinsic, a matter of p«mal sati^K^timi. Ful-time 
fsKulty were teaching to Khkve p^rsmral eiooya»m. M- 
fUhnent, and accomplishment, to make a contribution to 
human development, or to escape fnm a nmthie, 1^ sat- 
isfying envinmment. Stme wen tu^^n^ for the pr^t^ 
<x status atti^hol to orfl^e-tevel m^tfitKtira. Ttmie with 
intrinsic motivatkm said they were stimulated by the inter- 
esting imx of students and that the intellectual environment 
provicted a rewarding change of p»». They !»id they were 
revitalized and that their views were bnMulaied by involve- 
ment with academic coUeagi^. They bdieved they were 
good at teaching and felt they received positive feedback 
from students (Leslie. KeUams, and Gunne 19K, pp. 41- 
43; Yang and Zak 1981 , pp. 25-26). 

Tl» next most frequent nu^ nwti^vtkm was inrofes- 
skmal. Part-timers in this cat^cN7 w«« primarily dedi- 
ciUed to ttttir fuU-time, mm^^temk; |Mt>(i»si<m. Like 
TUckman's ftdl-mooners, they h^ pf^tkms in bus^ss, 
industry, or govermi»nt or w^ sdf-anpk>y«l as aiUx- 
neys, acc<Hmtants, museums, psych<^^t^, or artists. 
They viewed the local coll^ and theb primary vocation 
as fomui^ a partiwrship of nuituid benefit. They tmu^it 
current field practice to the cbssroom; m tmm, they were 
kept up to date with theoretical developments in their pro- 
fessions. A few saw the possibility of Ulentifyii^ among 
their students promisii^ candklates to enter then- fi^ and 
even their piffticular firms. Fisrt-tiffle teadung f«- this 
group was a to^»l extension of tte sericms pin^ of thdr 
vocatkm or professkm (Leslie, KeHams, and Ounne 19^, 
pp. 43^). 
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The third im&or oM^vatkMi was care^ a^Mratioa. Ca- 
recnste, UJec TUdunan's hopeful fUU4iiiiers, were pert- 
timers who wanted Aill-time work as coll^ teactwrs hat 
who had had to settle for less. Leslie, Kellams, and Ounoe 
found little evidrace that part-time positions led to fiiU- 
time en^yment: Many career aqiirations were destined 
to be unrealized. Some career-minded part-tinMrs put to- 
gether sev^al jobs in various institutions to earn a foil 
income. In so doii«, rhey said in the tntervtews, they 
wasted an inordinate amount of time trevefing from one 
loooion to anotho-, and some became cynical and hostile. 
Arnold this group were people who had chosen not to 
complete the doctoral d^iree and those who had career 
motives that were frustrated by situational facUKS such as 
domestk obKgations (like IXKkman's homeworkers) or 
g^^nqAical imnK^rility. In «Mne ca8(». ^^ouses wto fid- 
lowed their mates were relegated to part-time teachii^ 
because of a li^ of fidl-time opena^ hi thdr fields or 
infmnal antinepotism pdkks (Leslie, Kefiams, and 
Gmme 1982, pp. 44-45). 

The least fi«q|uait mothration was economic. Most fac- 
ulty r^ponded that whik the extra money was hetpfol, 
they had more important reasons for teachii^. This re- 
sponse was not smprisiiig. as pay for part-time faculty is 
usually nKKh»t. Smne part-timers, howevo*, said tlmt thdr 
eamii^ were a sigi^cant and neeited siqipiement to theb 
income. Hoiuewhres, students, those em^oyed part tfane 
in aevGnl ptmtkm, the ^mr^ued, and those seddi^ 
entry faito fidt-time college- or university-level teacUi^ 
wme mom likely to i^w renHUKratkm fnm iMut-tinK 
t^ichiagas mqmlantto tiimn thougli not necessarily more 
impmtam tl»n otter mi^^H»» (Le^, Kdkms, and 
Gunne 1982, pp. 45-46). Yang and Zak (1^1), by contrast, 
found in then- survey that financi^ need was next in impor- 
tm^ tointtinsic BKrttvatkra amm^ iMut-tmwn 
(pp. 26-27). 

v*WHMficraum SI luiwrvBi ivifiy>TryiiwHI 

Table 9 shows the re»ons why part-thners thou^t they 
were hired ami imv^s iafkN^^tkm about rank, wm1^»d, 
ami tevtA oi satii^K^ttmi. Thirty-^[HU' p^icrat ci the part- 
timers respcmled tiut they woe 1ml into "new** pcni- 
tioM. Itekman specufatfes that some were hired into post- 
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1ABLE9 

SELECTED CHARACTERISTICS OF PART-TIME 
FACinXY: CUSR^ EMPLOYM^rr 



Percent in mw pcnmkm* 
F^iciM In penmrneiit portion* 
Perceirt hmA to ms^ ^iroOinem 

Percent ni evemi^ (»Nitkiuii« 
ed waikM divtsKMi* 



p^cem at two-yetf imtiltMion 
P^^ent at bm-ycBt mstitotimi 
VenxtA at umvofsity 



PercetH wtth rank of full (m>fessor 
Percotf whh rank d associate 

Penreirt wkh iB^ <tf ttsistaitt 

pn^^ssor 
Percem with rank of othet^ 
Percent umanked 



Averafc cMtact hours 
Avenve ^Hirses taught 
Aven^ total hours 
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tioiis prevtoualy fiUed by fiifl-timers and that some were 
hhed imo newly created or restructured positions. Fifty- 
three pcrotBt cf the semiretireds were in a new portion for 
them, reflecting the increasing tendency for full-time ten- 
ured faculty to reduce their wofkioad as they appro^h 
retirement ClUckman 1978, p. 312) aod the proliferation of 
optkms lor retirement that allow &culty to continue teach- 
ing a reduced load with or without the benefits of tenure. 

Only 17 percent of part-tune &culty were hired into what 
they considered were permanent positions; most part- 
tiaen were hired for tenqiorary positions. Sixty p«cent 
were liued for evedng or continuing education courses, 
and lOpercoitwerehhedtomeetemioOmentoverioods. 
Three out of four fofl-ffloonen and two out of three part- 
moonm wme teadung evening or continuing education 
classes. Leslie, KdUams. and Ounne (1982) found that 53 
percent(^thehigh^ education institutions they surveyed 
used part-time fiaculty for evening and weekend instruction 

and that 40 percent used part-timers for noncredit and off- 
campus insmiction (p. 21). 

Part-time focidty employment can be cat^orized as 
"planned" (pemuuK'nt) or "contingency" (temporary) 
(Mcd^ affil Breznor 1978). Planned part-time ftculty 
positions are those for which the institution has a predeter- 
mined need. They are filled semester after sem^ter, and 
tte ai^ntnwnts u^udly are dteckini weU before rostra- 
tion. iadivifhiais in planned part-time po»tk>ns usually 
possess special skills not otherwise available and needed 
only part time. The tt>ntingcncy category includes part- 
time ftK»ilty who we avaitebte as i^!d»l to n»et ftonand. 
AiHX^mnient is fin- (me sen^ter at a tin^. Qnttittgency 
p«rt'4in^ pmnit m institution to ao|}uM to sh^^ eiutrfl- 
men! while maintainh^ a stable, regular faculty, thus pro- 
viding job security for fiiU-tinte faculty (McCabe and 
Brezno^ 1978, pp. 62-69). 

Over 90 percoit of the part-time faculty in 'nK;knian*s 
study w^ unranked or were designated as instiisctors, 
lectwm, auistant ii»tnictors, a4}uncts, or visitii^ profiM- 
sors. Most part-time faodty with academk rank were 
senuretireds. 

The semiretfaeds, students, fuU-nKKmers, part-nMK 
and part-unknowners woe eny^yed tess than time, 
teaching an average of 1 .5 courses. Hopeful fiill-tinim 
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taii^t an average of 1 .9 courses involving 18 contact hours 
a we^, lM)iiiew<Ml(m an average <tf 1.6 oaune and 17.5 
contact boiws. The foct that part-tuners, by and laiige, a^ 
enqik)^ tess than half time i^any cme insthuticm avmls 
kitd challenges for tenure and elinitnates the requirement 
to|NnovKle <»rtain types of bem^. 

The fiiU-nuxmers, seniiretu«ds, part-imknown«s, iMme- 
workers, tmd part-moooers imiicaled the greatest decree <rf 
satisfiictioa with part-tffl» ^iploynient.' Goimlly, th^ 
IMTt-timen were satisfied with theffcu^mrs ami fdt ttey 
had tt^ved ssm» timl c^equitilNium betwem pmt-time 
work and other activities (Tlwkman 1978, p. 313). The 
hopefid fiiU-timers iiKli»t«l the least sati^bction with their 
current part-time faculty empioytnent (4.7 pinnts lower 
than the average), indioiting their dissatisfy tion with their 
inability to ft mi a full-time positioa (Tltckman 1978, p. 31 1). 

The pwrt-time f^Hy population is clUnmrKal (Ledk 
1984). As a group, they are «multaM(Midy continiung ami 
tonporary. core and peripheral, employed at wictely vary- 
ing levels of fyi-time et^valency. These differ»ic^ 
should be accommodated in faculty employment policies 
L'^d (MBCtices. Both individuals and institutions will be 
better served when difierent (Milicies mid {»actkes are 
developed for different classifications of part-time faculty. 



X:aicer satisfactkm «ras ntesMiFed by a lO-qtiestwa imtex that us«wd a 
vdue (rffive to the most positive resposse ani a vbIw of ok to the teat 
po^ve. Tbm, a maxusitn score of 50 wm possMe. 
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CONSTRAINTS ON INSTITUTIONAL 
PCHJCY AND PRACTICE 



What ins^titkiiis view as jti^ifiaMe bdiavior by the em- 
ployer beoHise of fimm^ ex^mcy, traditicNMl practice, 
and otba- circumstances is often seen as un&ir by past- 
time ^ulty. Conflict exists between the rights d part- 
timm and the h^erestsoffuO-tifiiefiKuhy (Head 1979. p. 
2). This diaptM' deacfibes four banc coos^rafaits on col* 
leges and unimsities that affect the en^Moygfinit <tf part' 
time fimitty: 1^ de^kns. collective baqtaining agree- 
ments, state Autdin^ fmrnulas, and stamiards established 
by wxrediting fancies (Leslie. Kelbms, and Cuas» 1992, 
pp. 47-72), 

Lqpl fanMS 

Tht rufiaVi d ^ul-time UxvSty are ccmtested legally in foot 
mi^ sxms: property ii||its. equal ixxjtectiiHi. statutiMi^ 
rights. Bead dec^ons repmdii^ tl^ i^icement of part- 
tinm^ in ct^tective bar^mii% units under 'Jhc legal {Hind- 
is of community of intmest/ 

p. ■ II lii I ml ■ifcaii 

mpttjjf ngtaM 

Faculty can be divide into three basic classes: permanent 
(tenured). |m^Mtk»»ry (tenure-tn^k), sand temporary 
(those servi!^ in mxHenure-wxruing ciqmcit^). Hk ctes- 
sification of feculty at piMic coUeges and univmities de- 
pends iqxHi s^ statute or admhnstrative code. At private 
univer^ties, it ^poKis on institutiomd regutetkms CM-ccm- 
tractuai agr^mients. Neariy all part-time ftcuhy are classi- 
M as tempmary. Scmie part-time tenqxH^ry fintdty, Imjw- 
ever, are sttra^y cfmudtt^l to ti^ pi^tions ami <tepend 
upon tton fcr tl»ur inccMi». Ttese part-Unrnn sMk mom 
equitable pay. i^faiitionai fringe benefits, better support 
servk»». ami son» de^ee of security. Desirii^ 
security, omtinuii^ part-tin^ flicidty have attempts! to 
up^Btte tlwir ^us from temporary to pn4»ui(mary or 
permanent. In this sense, they are claiming a property 
ri^t to the position (Head 1979, t^. 9-10), and in recent 
years, litigation has increase by part-time faculty attempt- 
ing to ^ta^ish as a legaJi (N^iple the concept that tl»y 
have a property right to their jobs. The underlying premise 

4Tfie reader is referred Ui Hewl 1979: Head aad Kdtey 1978: Head and 
L«!d» 1979: L^ie, Ketean. mA Oaaae \9SZ: mi Whdaa i9eo for mm 
thnmigb dtemsioa of tbeie KMMs. 
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is tint ^mtiiiiMMis service, wfaetho* ftiU or part tune, nmy 
establish a tegttimate expectation erf* reappomtmeiit (Head 
1979; Wheian 1980). 

Two Supaieme Court cases set tepd precedent refutJing 
the property ri^its of part-tinw fiK»Ay. In Perry v. Siiukr- 
tnan [406 U.S. 593 (1972)], the Supreme Cotal estiMshed 
Untf a sms of shcMt-tom amtracts may, undo' oortaka 
cractitkms, estiMndi a l^jtinate exp^Utfkm (tf reenqstoy- 
mrait. SndnnHm, a teacher in Uie Texas state «rfk^ sys- 
tem for 10 years, was awarded de fecto tenure h^mise of 
his long service and b^^ause tte junior coli^ where he 
~ tM^tei^Ressed the s^t(rft^irefai its pdUdes even 
thmii^ it ^ no desire t^nae syslem (fi^d and Kefley 
1978, p. 42). The Stqmeme Coinl held that |Hoof of such 
pnqierty r%ht <fid not entitle a t«^Kr to r^statea^nt: It 
(Nily c^^at^ ^1^ (^teids to grant a Imui^ utiiere 
c<Ndd be informed oS tlw prnmcb fiM* mit retai^og him and 
dnUenge them. Tte Coinrt m^ed, in ex|daining the &ms^ 
of an ioiplkd ccmtrKt, **A tnichi^* . . . Im his 
position f0f a nui^r of yetfs mi^t be al^ to s1k)w from 
the circumstances ei this service — and fnm other relevant 
facts — that he has a legitimate claim of entitlement to job 
toiure" (Leslie and Head 1979. p. 56). 

Board of Regents v. Rotk (406 U.S. 564 (1972)] isa com- 
l^ememary oue. the Su|Hienw Court warned: 

To have a property interest in a benefit, a person clearly 
must AaiY more than an abstract need or desire for it. 
He must have more than a unilateral expectation of it. 
He must, instead, have a legitimate claim c^ entitlement 
lo if (Head 1979, p. 11). 

A Intimate claim is estaNished m>t by tl^ Ccmstitutifm 
but by existing rules or uiulerataffiiings that stCTi from an 
imtependem scmrce. siwh as state Uw. Part-time fi^ulty 
must show that not renewii^ their contrettt resulted from 
vidation of a constitutional right or must demonstrate a 
property right by statute, by contract, or by general institu- 
tional understaiuiing. Otherwise, they are not entitled to 
procedural due process. Pm these reascNis, state statutes 
often control in matters relating to the status of part-time 
fiKulty in (xiblic institutions (Hewl 19^, p. 1 1). In {Mivate 
institutions, it is not Ukely that any ctmstituticMial to 
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continued employment exists. The only way a constitu- 
tional ri^ m^t be estabfished would be through proof 
thata non^iHtlly private in^tutkm lad become an instiu- 
Bientaltty of the state (Whdan im p. 20). 

pBrt-time facidty are namiaUy hir^ oa rimrt-tmn con- 
tracts that contain nonrenewal clauses. How do such ctr- 
cum^ancN aikm part-tinK &eulty to e^aUi^ l^tinttte 
claims to contfamous cmployinent? Key ccmsideralioos 
may be length of service and institutional pmctfees. In 
Bakn v. the Peralta Junhr College Distrkt (1974), the 
California SufMieme Court recognized both factors by fill- 
ing in fiivor of a part-time instn^tor who aigued that his 
length of service gave him statittory pnsp^y rights to 
classifteatkMi as a probationary employee, ^len was a 
part-tin» fiicuhy mendwr ccmthiufH^y refahvd to teadi the 
same class, sonesterafto- sanest^, for 4*k years. Admin- 
istrator notifi^ him vohaUy in the faU of 1969 that be 
would not be reemployed in the spring, which coincided 
with lus attenqpt to orpmize otl»r part-time ^uhy mem- 
bers, purpcHledly to |»iotect their interests. The California 
Supreme Court held that Balen was propniy dassified m a 
status entitling him by statute to "preterniination notice 
and hmng." The case was natiorally s^rafkant beouue 
it retted on the ruling ftom the U.S. Supmne Court in 
Peny v. Sindernum to reach ite m^Jor amchuion that **tfae 
essence of the statutory cbs^fication system is that conti- 
nuity of wrvice restrkts ti» power to terminate emi^y- 
ment which the in^itution's govemi^ body would nor- 
n»ny possess** (Fry«- 1977, pp. 16-17). Common 
institutifHKU {sactice, in addition to coataiuous smice, can 
est^ish reasomMe expectatkm d rMm|^yn»nt. The 
Ftralta Junior Colh^ District, Balen's employer, routhiely 
terminate aU part-tkie facutty ei^h y^. It just as 
routinely rehired tiiem, in what naight be described as an 
admintstrative strategy designed to meet the letter of the 
taw. In reviewing this i^actice, tte California Supreme 
Coiut noted: 

Suck an admMstrative pnuHce ofimttine MaiUxt dis- 
missals to circttrnveat proper classi^ation carries with it 
concomitant liability; i.e., tlwfdrm letter dismissal with 
virtitalfy auttHmtic reMring creates an expectancy €^ 
reemployment (Leslie and Head 1979, p. 57). 
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The dectskNi in Balen taid the foundation for Peralta 
Federation of Teachers. Local 1603 AFT v. Peralta Com- 
mimity CaUege Wstrkt, whteh was teard in the Alan^ia 
Comity SupoicM- CcmjiI m 1975. This case macte it pcmiMe 
ftNT part-tinw UcvUiy to m^eive tenure in two or more 
sdiocri (U8trk;t5 at rame tiuM. Ccmsistent with statutory 
changes ui 1967, tlK OMUity omrt ordered tlutt tenure be 
granted to seven employees who had been employ^ be- 
fore 1967 (when tte stiUute was amewtod to aUow commu* 
ntty cdleges to hire temporary (acuity indefinitely) on a 
part-tin^ basis iw three conaecitfive yean. PtirfMUicHrary 
status was gnmted to five c^rs wIk) h^i b»;n enq^)^ 
hdovtt 1967 ami ImuI entmd tiwir seccmd com^utive year 
<^ enq^yment «1wn tlwy were cUsnuss^. Seventeen 
otho' faKUvidiuds noi mav&i tn the case wIk> |Nt>vided sup- 
pCMling documents tluu they were part-^nK «n|^y^ at 
Praaha before 1967 and in additifm pui-time 
enq^yees <^ the district in 1979 also were planted tenure 
(Fryer 1977. pp. 17-18).* 

Tlie Califm^ l^slature Inu t^ked flutter ruling 
«niilar to Ao/en and Peralta Federation cfTeachen with a 
statute tluU explicitly limits the iqqiUcatioo trf' rantinucms 
employment to faculty who tcs^h more than 60 percent of 
a normal full-time teacbii^ load: 

Notwithstanding any other provision to the contrary, 
any person who is employed to teach adult or commu- 
nity college classes for not more than 60 percent of the 
h(Htrs per we^ censored a f^-tlme assigiment for 
regidar employees having comparable duties, shall be 
classified as a temporary employee, and shall not be- 
come a contract employee . . . (California Eduction 
Code. SS7482. operative AprU 30. 1977). 

Conn«;ticut ^so Ims address^ tin; issiK of wtnldoad. 
ITw state Bcwrd ^ htbor Relatimis divkted faculty mem- 
ben I»x>t^ted umter tluU state*s c<rfi^ve iMisaining stat- 
ute into gn>u{» workii^i nK»re tten am! fenver than 7*^ con- 
tact h«u^ per week, nul-tin^rs carrying more than 7</z 

*PtRBlUi Conmumity Ccrikse BoBnl of llmtees IW4, im^Msbed Mbr- 
natkMi. 
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Iwun per wedi o^oy |8tyteGtk>»-«iost sigiiffi^ 
m in the buipdiiiag umt^whUe those cai^ 

The rigi^caBoe of woildoMd as a &ctor in secttrioK 
proiwrty rights is ^phaaized by the feet that about two- 
thfads of aH conges and iinivavities nationwhle re^rict 
the amount of wort a part-time feculty member can per- 
form (Leslk and Head 1979, pp. 58-59). 

Oeaiiy, part-time feculty in some Jurisdictioas can es- 
tabibh a firoperty fight to coatimied emidoymeirt or at 
lea^ can estate a r^t to procedrntd pnHection before 
ea^yionrt i% tonaiiiBted. It is eqnatty cteur, however, 
that they cnii»Jt esu^bfish 81^ in all,^irM(fictions. 
Local ccMKfiHooi, including common {h^k^ on individual 
canqwse?, statutory provisioos, and expUdt contractual 
torn £id aflfoct the i^fats of part-^ime feculty to continued 
tiiqiloyiBNM (Head and K^y 1978. p. 43). The cases 
cited above notwithstawfii«, part-time fecuhy nonnafly 
ei^y only evanesceia contractual ties with the employing 
h»tituti(». They tea^ for one terra at a time, with a con- 
tra^ th^ pnMBteM Dotiyng else. The offer of rniewal is at 
the disa^^» of the employing hutitutions. And when 
institutions are carefUi about their pdtckss and practices 
and Gfmfiy with staS:^ory (Hwiskms. it is dffikult fwr 
p«t-timers to e^id^ propot rights in coial (Leslie, 
K^ams, and Otmne 19K, p. 48). 

gfaafjwgHrafaa 

Suits tint aB^ (^ial of e«|tud imrt^imi of tlw hiw to 
pful-tuae hculty foa» cmi e^iuid f»y aad bemfits. Ttese 
cas^ are mually u^i^s^iil, ami thr^ pcnukIs c^refo< 
tatiiMi are comsKHi. 

Fffst, institutioos can aigue that part-time feculty are 
usually ass^ied fewer tasks than ftiU-thne feculty. Even if 
they teach a prorata nomba* of cmirses, they have fewer 
duttes relating to research, afaaimstration, advising stu- 
dents, and pubhc service. Therefore, the arpm^nt goes, 
they cannot chum to be perfinti^ equal work on the basis 
cS teaching ahMie. Second, most part-time feculty have 
more limited pnq»ration, both academic and pedagogical, 
and tess teaching experiem^ than do full-time fecuhy. Ac- 
coidingly, they wouM be paid at the lower end of the sc^ 
if they were hired as fell-time feculty (Leslie, Kellams, and 
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Gunne 1982. pp. >2-53). Some observers dispute this 
cfauin, however. 'nickiium*s res(»rch imfiotfes that at least 
some part-time fiiculty are as well pivpaied as, if not better 
than, their Wtime counterparts Clbckman 1978; Ibckman 
and Vogler 1979). Third, if all pert-tiroe fiiculty rec^ved 
prorated pay and benefits, institutions would have little 
e&momic incentive to hhv part-time &culty. Colleges and 
universities can argue that they use part-timers because 
they cannot support enough full-time positions. 

(fparMimers were to work aS the same rate qf pay as 
fkU-timers, a serhus deficit In the aMege budget would 
result. It would cost Los Angeles Commmity College 
District an additional ten mUlhn tMlars a year to pay 
part-timers thb way (Kc^tai 1977, p. 18). 

In aifuii^ for equal protection, part-time facuhy must 
show that a classification di^ingiushing between part-time 
and Aill-time employment for purposes of establishing pay 
is arNtiary and unreasonable. If part- and ftdl-time &culty 
are essentially alike ui (luaUflcattmis. characteristics, abiH- 
ties, functions, duties, and activities, then paying part- 
timers inoportloni^y less than fiilt-timers may ^mstitute 
an unreasonable and artstrary employnient practice. In 
Peralta Federatkm of Teachers, a leading oue in tUs re- 
spect, the umcm aiguel that equal pay for ec^ work is 
required by the Fourteenth Amendment and that part- and 
fUO-time teachers are essentially e|ual in credentials, func- 
tions, and duties. The defendant district daued that its 
policy conflkted with the equal prelection clause of Htm 
Fourteenth Amendment, arguing that part-timers YmA less 
experience, limited credentials, and fewer functions to 
perform. The district also aigued that its poor financial 
status prevented paying part-timers equally. The county 
court upheki the district's policy of payii« temporary fac- 
ulty less than prorated pay. but the union appealed and the 
iq^lUtfe court determined that the emt^yees «4io had 
been awarded regul^- status by the county court were also 
granted prorated wages as back pay. Employees who had 
been denied r^hu- or contract status were also denied 
prorated pay. The appelhrte court upheld the aigument of 
poor financial status as a reason for payii^ temporary or 
noncontract part-time f»:ulty less than full-time faculty 
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(Head 1979, p. 28; Head and Kelley 1978. p. 48; Whebui 
1980. p. 21). 

Dtfj^ent qualificaticms astd assignments among part-time 
ftcvhy G(Mi4^»te qu^tkms of compensatkm. The moat 
diffioih iMo Mem tar some in^tutions is not Ikhv to |»XNrate 
tte pay and bmi^ts of part-time foculty against those of 
fulKtime i^evky Init hem to ^id^sh etpiital^ c^mqiensa- 
titm plara for pfut-time facility «iio <&(Ser wiikly amcM^ 
thoimelm. Case faiw cimcaidiv eipial {Ht^ectira and 
equal pay hm tsaded to wstate the iiMtititti<Mis* oiw 
afainst pn»«th« pay for part-time &ciilty, but GoHeges and 
uidv««^ vi^h fornud das^&atimi sysien» aiMl pay 
scalM for part4ime fandty that rec^nize the differences 
amm^ ^ l^hly £vaw grmip c^imfividuids are in a 
better legal positioo than those that do not (Leslie, Kel- 
hums, and Qumrn 19K2. p. 54).' 

SttihihTf y rigfiti 

Mas^ litigitfira about the ri^ts (^part-dn» fi^ulty centers 
on statutory pn>visk>m, and the varhuioo fnm state to 
state is so great that generalizations about statutory pnrtec- 
tion are possible. This section therefore discusses one 
exan^He of |»Yrtectifm fiwn state Mirtutes. 

Shitiite»7 lavrtection <tf ^ r^ts of part-tin» fiicuhy hM 
been most thoroughly debated in Califomia (Leslie and 
Ifead 1979). Caltfomiastatirtra have lo^chosffledpiiblK; 
sdMxri toidwrs as p^imu^ imriiatkmary. In 1967, tte 
cocte governing fHiblic school teachers was amemted to 
treat the spedal case of OHnfmniity ccd^es. Imtitutkms 
were given the t^ht to hfav tonqjoriuy foculty Ux imteflmte 
p^^ is witlKMit any <4Hi^^dkm to gnmt ^m pr(^»Ui(»mry 
^at^. Afto- Jloleff. the stattitiNy imivi^His were anKmhNl 
to limit the opportunity to become probationary facuhy to 
tiKMe who tai^t nKMe thra 60 percoit <^ the hxmn per 
week cfmsidered fiiU-time. After the statute was amended, 
part-tin» fiundty «»dd as«ui» kMds gn»ter than 60 per- 
cent ai a filll-time kMul if ttwy did tuA vvork A this level finr 
more th^ two semesters or quarters during any thrce con- 

ntw legal patccdents dbcMSacd uader "equal Drotecti(»" any sora be 
olmdde. ^Uimigh vggg^ Itfgfateio a tad coort cbsks sixiitt **cmqMnM8 
worth" iwve addrened the compeasation of wtMters outside aa/ime, 
tte ccMi^ of coi>4^n^ irarth c(H^ have a coMk^BMe impact 00 the 
sabvtes of |Rat-tti» fi^y ki tte 0^ fbntre. 
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aecutive meademc years. Thus, Ca^nwi has grappled 
with the issue of part-tuners' rights to en^iioyinent security 
through variables such as woriUoad and comiouous ser- 
vice. The courts' inability to conststentiy resolve the issue 
is indeed a '*bowi of spa|^.** however (Koltai 1977). 

Head (1979) surveyed a sanqrfe of community cdleges in 
Caiifomia to determine the impact of decinons OB 
hiring part-time faculty. The req^on^ngcoB^ indicated 
that 1^ decisions did idfect their polictes. The nrngor 
tniluence reported was iTeater control over the use of part- 
time flMuity. EssentmUy* CdifiMt^ coountmity coUcgra 
control part-time focuhy in two ways: (1) by reducing the 
teachii« load to a poicentage tfiat by statute does not aOow 
nduev^nent of pnrf»tkMUtfy «- peraumratt s^», aad (2) 
by replacing part-time faculty as much as possibte with 
ftiO-time ^uhy. Two colleges in the survey sakl they had 
restrict^ all part-time instructkm to 40 pm^t or kss d a 
full-time load. All institutions reported that com d^stoiM 
had caused chai^ in schedulii^ thai Uniit^l the piwioi» 
UK oi l»rt-time faculty in sonw areas. In ^1^, coint (to- 
cisions have led some California community col}e^ to 
deny increased emi^yn^nt to part-time fi^ulty mbo 
sought from the courts greater property rights, «jual pro- 
tection under the law, and job sn^ty (Head 1979, p. SO). 

The regubtion ctf enqiloynient (wluch inchides post- 
secondary ediu^tion) was grratly ac&Hi&c^isd chuto^ the 
1970s, marked by expanded efforts in erfon»ment on the 
part of the executive and jwhctel branches. Pteteral tows 
and regulations, mchMlIng Title VU ctitx Ovfl Rights Act. 
Executive Order 11246 as as^nded (affirmative i»:tion), the 
Age Discrimination m Empbymem Act, the Refaabiltt^ion 
Act, the E()ua] P£iy Act, and the Fair Labor Standards Act, 
indirectly provide statutory protection for part-time &c- 
uhy. Equal emptoymem opportunity, occupational safety 
and l^dth. and equity in emptoyn^t {MBctkes are soms 
of the concepts that have generated more than a dozen 
legislative acts in the past two decades (National Associa- 
tion 1983). 

Coiccthe'',.^aWi« 

The saw an emmnous increase in cdl^ve f»rgai&- 
ing in American higher education. In 1981, there were 
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iiK»« dno 680 m^Miized can^Mmss. Natkmi^, mote ttma 
ooe in fotff fimdty md pra^BK^Mial ^iff had joi^ 
km. Not^tegiawttgofl^^ c d uc iit to niwreeqiafly 
r^pri^nrtnl in tins exfkmaa of niterest in in^mui, bow- 
ever. Of 681 uaioniaed iastitiitioss, 428 (63 percent) were 
two-year cf^[^,birtfew«rtlKn 100 private oc^tiM and 
mrivo^ties woe unloni»d. pubfic and priviOe in^tu- 
tkms conuiKHily reganted as jmpn^knis have fiwulty im- 
iom. Ahhoi^ fiv more two-^ar institiofams are w^oo- 
ixed, four-yew intfttutinBSt bec«ne oi Hbtk size, araoont 
for ta^o^i^tb of att imio^zed fimdty BM»ri}«s. In the 
preM decade, unionisaitkm of fociAy in pul^ coUcfles 
and univramties hat been siowed by the dMOice of Gofiee- 
tive baiBBUng hiws in half the statM (Bafafafid^. Kemerer, 
and Associates 1981, p. 1). 

Part-time fimdty present a ditemmfor ludcms. The use 
ct part-tnne fiM^dty i^^wars to be a n»mi|^sn^ tooi to 
re<k»e (XMts, fHu^ r^dts in the ^sf^icra^^ of uflKm 
m^irtwrs. Ifthemanbarofpart-ttaefocuhyofBitinuesto 
iKTBtte ami if tHats fSBafkoj^ re*atk»» bnnb «m&nie to 
follow CaUfon^*s kad in tnchiding part-tfane focuHy fai the 
banptimii uidt, ^ulty tnucms may weO r^wod nM»e 
(firectly to part-timm* neette. The paoemage (^ocMttracU 
Gon^ym^ provtriom pertami^ to i^^hne focidty in- 
oeased t%m 21 p&c&A in 19^ to 36 permit hi 1979, m 
ciHnnHinity GoO^esfrooill percent to ^ percent 
(Bakb-^e, Kemerer, aiMl Associates 1961, p. 26). Given 
the heavy part-time fiiradty ctrnmaus^ ctriicfBS, 
the greatest opportimity for geim in ctrilective bargaintng 
for pert-ttmers is probidMy in that sector. On smne cam- 
puses, they may be»m» the inteuuy bene^iiu^ of co^- 
^tive baiBMim^' In tbs Los An^etei ccammudty 
sy^em, fcN* exanqite, the ui^ has iM(Hn|^ to seone 
tenure Ux part-^w fi^ty. WMle un$tK(»ssftd, union 
leado^ say d»y wU try i^sm (Baldrid^, Kenwrer. ai^ 
Assodate^ IMl, p. 27). 



Atf^Mtecra' farfiBriiMf la ite laraolajitt au^ 
T\k ri^t of part-timers to bai^pin with emf^yers varies in 
higher etfa^Aticm. Private imtitotkms are covered by the 
National LabtM" Retetkms Act, wfakh does lUH qieak di- 
r^ly to part-time professional emf^ye^. ConsiN]t^tty, 
the National Labor Rehittooa Board (NLRB) decides 
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«^i^i«r i»rt-4ime &ctAy wUl be induded in the (mubbu^ 
m^aAcrrevwwn^tte&GtemacaM-by-Gaaebiais. At 
pyMc iaititmioiis, the 1^ to bafgiite i« estabfiahed by 
^ate stitfiite. lUMi^hly hai^the statM pnivkle for fif^^ 
haiyrfiriig. and the r^ts of part-time &ctdty vary from 
tf^tostiite. 

b decidii« tbe ftrst canm invudvn^ «wh (kt^mmatkNi 
for part4hiie fiKidty, the NLRB rdted on eaiftier dectsKMs 
fdittfa^ to iMfft-tiine enqrfoymeia m indusd^. In iadt»try, 
p»t-time employees an repuxkd as r^ufaur employees 
and indtKted in the baiigaining unit, or they are r^suxled as 
ca«al trre^lar empiojrees and are exchKted. The brief 
pr^Mred by management for The VidwrsUy afCtmnecti- 
citf V. the University cfConnectkia Chipter of the AAVP 
de«»1bes ik» difficulty dftnuntatii^ in^trial iN^^cteiU 
into workable soiutkms fot higher educaliofl: 

. . . The case ^tmmstrates the degree to whkh those of 
ifs wfuf represent higher educatitm immagement dmng 
this perhd of intense collective bargaining activity are 
Ukely to find oM^setves held captive by eartier Utbor 
Ifoard decisions. AU of wfUch, whetfwr they be in the 
area of unit determinatitm, or, as in the present case, 
workhad, were fashioned with envirmments otl^ than 
universities in mind. Those of its who represent our 
trustees at the bargaining ttMe or before laifor boards 
must deal not only with the problem of how to transplant 
the industry tMtgetn coiled coUective bargaining into tlw 
body of higher educatim wUhmtt kiUing tlu rec^ient. 
We must abo distinguish our particular institution from 
others arui from labw board decishns predicated on 
someone else's woHsplace (Cketter t98l, p. 254). 

The NLRB decid«i tte first cases in%Yrfving facidty in 
1971. In two cases at Long Island University, the two can- 
didates for the bargainii^ ^ent, tte American FederatiiHi 
(rfl^chm (AFT) ami tlw AAUP, i^ti»l a toipdi^^ 
ufUt consstii^ (^aU faculty, viiite the univer^y's govem- 
ii^ bo&rd v^ted to exdi^ part-time ^uhy. The NLRB 
ruled for inclusion of part-Unwrs, stating that it cmiid find 
i» ctear pattern or practice dl cfrilective barpinii^ in »»- 
^siDc that would cause it to nKxlify existing ^lideliiKs for 
determining bargaining units in industry. The precedent of 
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induduig pBit-time &ctilty was foUowed at FonUiaiii Uni- 
versity and at the Univmity of New Haven {Hesd and 
LesUe 1979. pp. 363-64). 

Some institutions in which part-timers gained bargainii^ 
rights eximessed great dissatisfi^tton, pointing out that the 
initial NLRB decisions ignored the needs of full-time fac- 
ulty and that the lai^e percnrtage (rf part-time foculty in 
those institutions posed a threat to ftilMime faculty. At the 
Brooklyn Center oi Long Island University, for example, 
19 perG»nt of the fecuhy were part-tiBtt, at C. W. Post 
Center ci Long Isiami University 38 percent, at Fonfltam 
33 po^Mitt, aiMt at the Untverstty of New Haven 67 p^- 
c&A. The NLRB wia petitioMd to review its pf^tkm 
(Head and L^ie 1979, p. 165) and totally revised hs po»- 
tkm hi a lamfaiMffk case involviiie New Yixk Universtty m 
1973. The prime d^mirfnam for the c(mq;iosition of a bar- 
gaii^ umt, ammdii^ to the NLRB, vras a oMnmimity or 
nmtinlitydriataiB^inwi^, hours, and wotting condt- 
tioas. lb a^ess tins (NMmmimty (tf bttoest, the NLRB 
used four au^crtteria: cooqiensatkMi, particqMtkMi in 
university governance, el^flNUty for tenure, and working 
conditions. The greater the cooummity of intoest between 
part-time and foO-time foculty, based upon these criteruu 
the gre^ the dnn^ th^ ii^uskMi in a sh:^ Iw- 
giihtti« unit (Head and Lesl» 1979; Whelan 1980). In hs 
decinon, the NLRB conchided: 

^er cart^ r^Utctkm, we ^ve reached the amduskm 
tksa pa^-tiHKfKuUyth share a command qfbuer- 
est with fiM-time faculty ami, therefore, should not be 
inclmhd in the same hargainiHg MnU (Head aaAhBsSit 
1979, p. 365). 

Most cases brought to the NLRB smce the New York Uni- 
vershy {^skm huve resuhed in the exchiskm oi part- 
timov. 

Constdmdite inconsistracy has niark^ the d«^sioas of 
state hdxM* relations boards reg^xling pul-time faculty and 
the indusoa of port-timers in biuianiu^ units at puWc 
institutions. This inconsistency is exempHfied in the deci- 
sions of the New York Public Employee RefaOicNis Btmd 
(PERB) with respect to the City University of New York 
(CUNY) and the State Umversity of New York (SUNY) m 
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the late 1960s. At SUNY. PERB approved a sh^ unit for 
the university's emire professkHud staff. Sixteen tlKNisuid 
profiesskHal employees went involved, ami even tlKM^ 
nam d the parties bed requested it. 2,000 pot-tinw &cutty 
vme iiKluded. In ccmtrast. part-time facidty were ex- 
ducted fhmi tlK bargaimng imit at CUNY becau%, ac^MxJ- 
wg to nERB. they wen mariy as imnKrMis as fuU-tinie 
fiMmhy and their primary commitn^ts were off campus. 
Tln«e )«ars farto'. vilmi the collective bargaiiwig omtracts 
at CUNY wore expiring, the parties revm^ thdr e»1ier 
positkms. Udon olteials deflianded one mut fm-aU instnic- 
ticmal persoimel. while univer«ty iranted separate 
innts fin- ftin4inie feadty, purt-tinM fitcuhy, md mm- 
teachii^ perscHuid. I^RB resolved the imfN^d reversal 
by idlowh^ enq^yees to vote m %i4ietl^ they ctesired a 
s^te unit. The volt fevmcd the siiQte umt (Head ami 
Leslie 1979. p. 369). 

AHIkn^ ndu^ have been iiKfMUHStent mroas states. 
IHMic UAkx relMkms boards are more prone to inclwte 
part-time feculty within the fidl-time bargainrag umt than is 
the NLRB. In making their ded^ons, they use the san^ 
oit^ ibc NLRB used in the New York Umversity ca% 
to (teny i»rtkipiUkm to part-tinw &ctUty. An exanq^ is 
the Um%«rsity <rf Massaclnisetts (teciskin (1976). Unkm 
offidals siqiported a Acuity collective baigainini unit that 
wmiM ii^iKte |»rt-tinw feculty; the fovemii^ board op- 
posed it. The Massachusetts Labor Kelatkms CommisskMi 
ddibMed for two yeus (tte kH^est (^berBti«m in its 
hbtory) before determ ining that part-timers who h»i 
ttti^ at lea^ om course ftn* three ccmsecutiv^ senwsters 
were e%'Me fix i»;luskHi in tlw fa^Bainh^ imit fcH-foU- 
time faculty. The commisskm found that part-timers gener- 
ally perffM^I the saim cpoditative dirtks tlutf foll-tin»rs 
p^om^ and n^ved many of the same Irii^ bcMfits. 
AhlKw^ they were »M autlHMrtzed to sit on tte FiKulty 
Senate, part-time feculty partkipat^ in departinental and 
cdl^iate govermi^. Fiull^nn««, e^mOkm T^rmx- 
dines were substantially tlw same for part- and fol)-tin» 
fiKulty. The only significant difference between the two 
gmsps was eUgitdity for temuv, whkh the craum^m 
stated was not a true indkatkm of community of interest 
(H<»d and KeUey 1978; Head and L^ 1979; Leslk, Kel- 
huns, and Gunne If^). 
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A ^nilar (teduukm WM nmte m Calif<mia fix- 1^ 
Coamuimty Cdlege in 1977. The Caltfbrma Ibachers Asso- 
ckrtkm, NatkNttd EchicatioD Assod^m, and Los Rios 
College Fedefatkm of Tbachera loged tint part-tiffle faculty 
be indiKled with ftdl-time fitctdty hi a su^ (noimiiuv 
umt, wtule the community coik^ district urged their ex- 
cluMMi. The stirte board ndod tint poit-^tme instructors 
wIm) tu^ cksses for an etpdvatent of three of the imced- 
ing ux semestm shoidd be mdwted, Imsi^ the dedstmi 
on the same criteria used to include part-ttmm in the Uni- 
versity of Massacfnisetts dccisiog and exclu^ part'timors 
m the New York Univosity decnkm (Head and Kelley 
1978, p. 54; HmA and Leste 1979. pp. 373-75). 

The trend toward uKhaih^ part-time faculty esOiblished 
hi tin CalifiM^ commumty orfl^es wu coi^mied in tlM 
recently ratified agr^ment between tl» Board dftVustees 
of the CaltfiDmia Stitfe University and the Califomia Fac- 
ulty Associatioa (Caltfbmia State University 1983). In the 
recc^ntion chutse, li» t»rt^ f^reed to «(chide fnm the 
iMiBaining unit c^y fiK^ty ^i^s^ fw 60 w fewer days, 
summer session faculty emi^yed in a particular classifica- 
tion, or dqiartn^t cludrs they w&x i^jpcnnted for 12 
nuMiths ami vfcn asstgi^ at leak 60 pen»itt admiidstra- 
live duties (p. 2). This sweepii^ recognition clause efifec- 
tively hichides all focuhy, fmn ffraAiate stiKleats to 
parthd-year (ninennonth) depmtmem ch^. 

NaticHttJ stt^^ <^ o^ective bftfgauui^ (Hiant^ the 
varhitifHi anuM% contracts r^ianhi^ tl^ uKlusicMi part- 
tin^ ftwuhy hi tiw bargahui^ unh. The Naticnal Cento- for 
the Study of Collective Baigahih^ in Hi^r Education 
(NCSCBHE) revkw^ 139 omtracts at two-year orilq^ 
in 1976. It found that half the contr^ts studied did not 
consk^ I»rt*tinie &culty as n»mbars oi the f»rgamii« 
unit. The exclusion was achieved ex|^icit!y or by defimti(Mi 
of the coven^. R^ jgnitjcHi clau^ H'ecificaUy stat«i 
that part-tin^ cm- aiQuiKt facuhy were excliMkd (H* thtf the 
faculty association was the exclusive bargaining represent- 
ative for ^1 foU-tinK fii^ulty. Abmit 43 percent ai the con- 
tracts included pert-time foculty in one of three ways: (1) 
by specifying that all pan-tin« faculty were included, (2) 
by referring to all facuhy. or (3) by making inclusion in the 
bai^gaining unit (^Mitingent upon workload. Ti» (^vikve of 
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being in the tmrgaining unit could be accompanied by the 
responsibiUty to |»y union dues or repfesentatkNi fiMS 
(NCSCBHE 1977). 

Of 89 cdi^tive t^rpdning agreements in effect at four- 
year institutions as ctf the end erf Dumber 1979, 45 per- 
c«nt stat^ that only fiill-time fKuhy were el^ible to be in 
tte batigdmng unit, while 33 per^t ei^lkttly incliMted 
part-tin^ faculty. Mmt ci t>^ a^'iranents limits how little 
part**tin»rs couhl tevh and still be nwmbers of tte bar* 
gfuning unit. The renmimqg omtr^s simi^y %poke d fac- 
ulty without distii^slui^ betiraen fiilKtin^ tmd |Nul-tin^ 
status (Jdinstone 1981, i^* 137-38). 

r Tjre d^kiing wheth^ or noi i»rt-tin» faculty slKmld 
be include in campus bargaining units, labor boards cus- 
tomarily examine the terms of emi^yment, working con- 
ditions, and characteristics fmrt-^mt fixity within a 
pMlk:ular institutk>n w system* The Cmum^ticut State 
Board Labor Relations rtdii^ in The University of Con- 
necticut V. th^ University of Connecticut Chapter of the 
AAUP[*'^^' isaitvi: Aple carefUl scrutiny of the wch*- 
Icmd Ok s>a I t^ate iaculty. The board had determii^ eariter 
that a member the technical college faculty who taught 
i^f the average contact tours ci fulNtme fm:uhy at his or 
her institucioii would eligible for inclusk>n in the bar- 
^'ning unit. During hearings, mam^ement argued for a 
refinen^nt of this ruling, maintaining that workl^id diffen : 

FfH* H'oulfi r.< j^'ue that humanists nwk less hard than 
scientist it'^ ina. preparation of a 3-hour philost^y 
course is necessarily less rifufrous than preparing a sci- 
ence course earning the same credits hut distributed 
ifver nore contact hours. . , . (fthe University were 
rf friired to adopt the Technical College standard, spe- 
cial payroll lecturers who taught tH*o English courses, 
i,e,, six . . . contact hours wtmld be out of the unit while 
those who taught tm? chemistry awses (eight . . . con- 
iact hours) would be included (Geetter 1^1, f^. 261-62). 

In addition, nmn^ment argued that using contact hours 
as a criterion makes no alkiwance for differences in diffi- 
culty between teaching umtergraduate or lulvanced doc- 
toral courses. It argued also that contact hours do not 
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measure the difference in workload between teachii^ one 
OMurse twice ami t^hii^ two courses r^inrii^ separate 
{Nieparations. Fif»lly, nuura^ment maintiUned tluU teadi- 
ers* contact hsHurs vary fnm term to term and fnm year to 
year, ctepemlin^ iqion career patterns. The board agic^ 
with managenwnt ami stipukrted that the (»>nq»itation for 
eligibility in a bargaining unit could not incliMie laboratory 
supervi<»(Mi or tOKhing the same OMirse twice (€k»tter 
1981. pp. 260-61). 

WheUM»-or m^ they can be included in the ^unpus bar* 
gaining unit is crucial to part-time faculty because it cttan 
a direct vehicle for securing better workii^ conditions. 
Once a ccmununtty of inteavst iuu been established be- 
tw^n part4in» ami fidl-time foculty, a ratkMiate is avail- 
aMe for chums by (»rt-tinH! l^ulty concenyi^ status and 
cfMnpensation. If vraiti^ cmiditions are virttuiUy iftentical 
for part- ai^ fUH-time facuhy, it can be argu^ that both 
groups share m mtemt m imiperty. Then port-tinw Ac- 
uity can claim ri^ts to permanent status or tenure and to 
identlGal or iNtmit^ |»y schedules. VaricNis state \abor 
boards have inconsistently applied the principle of commu- 
nity of interest. The trend is to continue using tte criteria 
estalHish^ by the NLRB in tl» New York University deci- 
sion but to apply them with differing results. More impcH*- 
tant tluui past baigainii^ hist(»'y, type of institutkni. or 
ge<^rB|^cal kjcatkm are tlw dURcrences anKM% pert-tin^ 
fw;uUy tiwmselves, particulaiiy tl»ir fUnctkm and work- 
load (Head and LesUe 1979, pp. 376-78). 

Other cMtmci ^wishHs 

Cfrflective baigaining contracts are freqiwntly vehictes for 
protecting the interests of full-timers. Unions Irave not yet 
proved that ttey serve i» effective refxiesentatives 
both full-timers* and part-timers' interests, and the dichot- 
omy of interests i^tw^tn Uie two jgncmps ai^Kars to thwart 
a stable accommodation (Leslie ami Ikenberry 1979, 
pp. 21-25). Some part-time faculty have sought to avoid 
dependence cm ^noups re|Mresentii% full-time &culty by 
organizing separately and negotiating for themselves. For 
example, part-timers originally formed a separate unit at 
CUNY but subsequently merged with full-time fiicuhy into 
a single unit. Although a separate uiut for i»rt-tin»rs ev 
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ists at Fortland State University in Oregon, the agreement 
focuses on procedures and proviftes few dir^t rights cnt 
bei»fit& for the part-timers it covers (Leslie 1984. p. 14). 

Unless temporary and part-time faculty are members of 
the imrgaining unit or unless their apfXNntment. salary, and 
working conditions affect working conditions of full-time 
faculty, it is ill^al for the umm and employer to iMi^n 
their conditions of employment. If part-time faculty are 
pwl of the unit, however, or if their enqidoyment affects 
full-timers* working conditions, then the contract can be 
written to protect the rights of full-time faculty. By and 
laige, this is what has h^>pei^. 

The contract usually (tefii^s the nature of the appoint- 
ment and its source, including the assignment of workload 
and the institutkin's responsibility or lack ttereof for cov- 
vrixig full-time feculty positkms (Goodwin 1977). A perva- 
sive theme in contracts is the pnKection tji the full-time 
faculty's wm1(kKid. Full-time faculty usually have priority 
for preferred teachii^ assignnwnts and can bump part-tin» 
faculty from their posittons (Leslie and Ikenberry 1979). In 
sonw institutions, the hiring of part-time faculty is re- 
strict^, either departmentwide or collegewide. The Oak- 
land (Califwnia) Community Ccrilege contnu;t specifies, for 
example, that the number of part-time faculty on the cam- 
pus shall not exceed 35 percent the full-time faculty 
(NCSCBHE 1977). 

Collective bargaining contn^ts generally do not grant 
part-time faculty meaningful roles in making decisions 
about such matters as choosing department chairs, deter- 
mining membership on faculty evaluatbn or curriculum 
conunittees. ami making departmental assignments 
(Goodwin 1977). 

Part-time faculty are rarely eligible for tenure. Most 
c<dlective barptining agreements categoricdiy cteny eligi- 
bility for tenure to (mrt-time faulty or state that eli^bility 
for tenure will be at the discretion of the institutk>n*s chief 
executive (Goodwin 1977). A survey by the Coltege and 
University Personnel Association showed that 87 percent 
of the responding institutions did not award tenure to part- 
time faculty. While unionized institutions are slightly more 
Kkdy to award tenure to part-time continuing faculty 
(Baklridlge, Kemerer. and Assoc»tes 1981. pp. ^-27), 
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vimially no institutions give teoHKHwy part-tiniers any 
rights cf tempv. 

Ctauses o>vering relreiK^hinent are written to tlw detri- 
of the part^inw fifty's into^^ (Goodwin 1977; 
Leslie and Ikenberry 1979; Lozier 1977; NCSCBHE 1977). 
They generafly do not nwHt idBrmative actkm goals and 
gains, because atfirmative actkni hires are not usually 
given special consideratton (Baldrid^, Kemerer. and As- 
sociates 1981. p. 30; Lozier 1977. p. 245). In times of re- 
trenchment, part-time temporary fknilty are cut first, fol- 
lowed in order by fuO-time tenqxNwy Acuity, proba- 
tionary feculty, and tenured faculty. Of 258 contracts stud- 
i«l, 40 p^icent stated that part-time temporary faculty 
would be cut fir^, ami 22 per^t provkled scHne fVniu oC 
protection for part-time faculty tbrot^ seniority r^hts or 
by restrk:tii% *ietrenchfflent to sqiecifk detKulments or 
fields (Leslie and Ikenberry 1979, p. 22). If a full-time posi- 
tion «ui no longer be sustaiiwd, part-time positimis may be 
eliminated to muntun a full-time faulty member, if that 
person is quaii^ for the alters assignment. And a re- 
trenched fiiU-tinw fiKulty nwmber has the first (^rtkm on 
avail^^ part-tinHS as^punents. 

Part-time faculty have fared well in collective bargaining 
with respect to compensation. In Leslie and lkenberry*s 
study (1979), 33 percent of sample wiOmcts |m>vkted 
{MtMat^ pay; in a Imiaiter sample ^both union and mm- 
union institutions, only 21 percent reported {Ntmited pay. 
In 56 percent of the (^tracts, some part-time facuhy were 
roi^ el^bte fm tA teast simim fH^ beiwflts (p. 23). 

I^-time faulty lave cKcasifmal a^ss to ^ievam^ 
procedures. But only a few contracts allow the pursuit of a 
p%vam» to arbitratkm (Leslb and Ikenberry 1979, p. 23). 
In the California State University contract. part-tinK; tem- 
porary ^ulty lave access to grievance procedures ftN* 
al^ed vif^iuions of tlw terms c€ tte ccmtntt:t ami fw al- 
leged punitive rouk^nment durii% tt!eT>erk}d of ly^xMit- 
ment (CaUfonua State University 1^). 

These omtract provi^mis indicate that part-time faculty 
geiwrally do not bemflt grratly from txing incliKkd in tl» 
bargaining unit with full-time facuhy. To date, too few part- 
time fisGulty have been union members and they have b^ 
too diverse in tl»ir needs to exert a real influei^ on wo- 
tract t^^Hiatkms. 
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The three natioittl fiiciihy inrifms— AAUP, NEA, and 
AFT— 4idd slightly diffi»«irt posttkms regarding represeii< 
ta^ frfthe i^M-^ ai part-tinw flKulty. 

AAUP has a kMig history of devekif^ policy state- 
meats govmung fecuhy eiii|)loyina^ piftctices for 
Institutkms (Fumiss 1978). In 1975, AAUP b^an to sys- 
tematicaUy ccmnder the status of part-time faculty. Recog- 
ntziiig the economic and pofitical threat posed by part-time 
faculty— seeing part-timers as imtependent contractors 
who cfKild undercut the maitet mm! skirt the performance 
reviews and tenure decisions require for fUll-time 
&culty— AAUP also realized that part-time work was the 
only nwte to an i^Kten^ career for those whose a^rira- 
tkms were thvi^ed by t^t maitets and femfly d%a- 
tkms. Bw»d in |Mut on 1\Kkn»n*s research, the Cmnmit- 
tee W repwt at tte anmnl roeetii^ in 1977 reccMmiwnded 
that part-timers be eligible for t^iure and for sabuy and 
bowflts on a prorated basis and that |»rt-tinKrs be sub- 
jected to the assodatkm's upor-out rule (Gray 1977). In 
1981 . the AAUP's Committee A on Academic Freedom 
and Tenure published an exten^ve ^en^nt on ttw status 
dTfMul-tinw ^ulty that rectmimemled tenure rights fm- 
part-tune faculty, longer periods for notice that an appoint- 
ment was not beiiut renewed, and Mcess to diM fxiKess 
mid grievai^ |MY>cedures. It also «Jvocati^ prOTBted sabt- 
ries and benefits for part-time faculty who perform a foil 
range of facuhy functkms (Stem et al. 1981). AAUP has 
y^ to resolve these conflicth^ realitus, Imwever. and to 
take a final position on the rights of part-timers (Leslie. 
KeUams. and Guniw p. 60). 

In 1976, the Natioiml Education Association labeled the 
tim use or abuse |»rt-tin» faculty a n^N- {»ioMem in 
lu^r education. m>ting that part-time faculty can b j used 
to exclude career professionals. The ability of part-time 
fixity to work outside tlw fran^work col^tive bar- 
gaining ami im^esskMud cotifkatton, h sakl^ nukes tl^m a 
"core of unregulated personnel" that can be exploited by 
unscrupulous adminlstrat«ii aixl b(»rds ^ trustee. Itie 
NEA iuiues that nonunion labor will work for tower 
wages, thus uo^reuttii^ gmns nwle by imicw mem bm. 
Its aim is to raise part-time wages to prorated PTE rates 
and to eacMifige employment erf a single full-time instruc- 
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tor wfaeoever part^iiiie assignmeiits can feasibly be ctMn- 
biiied (Leslie 1978a. p. 4). 

In 1977, AFT paswd a resdutkm (^^mis^ ii^rMsed 
rettance on part-time foctihy. AFT s position is sinuter to 
NEA's: PMI-time focidty undercut the fin«ic^ security 
and tlie briwrkNisly woo rights to seniority, peer review, 
and due iHocess (^fidl-tinie feculty. The AFT Goitfends 
thai tte use of part-time &cuhy to umtonmne tte salaries 
and standaids of fUB-time fecidty also exploits part-time 
feculty (Leslie, Ke&ms, and Gunne 1982; McCabe and 
Brea^ 1978). 

EssenttaUy, the three national fecuhy imkHis want to 
mimmizfi and control the itee part-time &culty. They 
argue far fewer i»rt-tiine faculty members and greater 
cfxnoBoe and profiNdonal seoirity for those few. A suffi- 
ciently huge and mobUized part-time contingent in the 
union n^it cause an internal splh. Part-time fisculty, for 
exan^, n^|ht be ambivalent about tenure but foel 
strongly about economk issues, wh& foil-time focuhy 
m^t want to emi^iasize^ sanity ratto* limn h^ sab- 
ri^ in a d^lining mark^. The result could be a less than 
unit^ fhmt at tte bugainu^ tabte (Leslie, Kelhuns, ami 
Gunne 1982, pp. 61-63). 




For public institutions, a significant constraint on institu- 
tional paUcy ami {H^tkes r^uxiii^ the use (tf pml-time 
Acuity is stiUe-imposol funding fomnites. Funding formu- 
las caa omstrain the um erf" part-thnm in a vartety of 
ways. Sk»ne states re^ilate the nUio of |Mrt- to foU-time 
faculty withmit allowing conversimi of positions. In cms 
<mK, foU-tune ranks serve as a ba^ far the bi^lj^t miiKst, 
essentially ^nc^i^ |Mul-time facuhy. The niki ei fUU-tin» 
focuhy to students can be the fonding bi^ so thirt an in- 
crease in studeats is followed by an increase in full-time 
facuhy (Leslie, KeUams. and Ounne 1^. p. 67). Not only 
can state brards (tf^^r education cn- ^i^atures reirtrfet 
the use of part-tin^ fi^nilty; stete systems can idso emi^y 
umilar formulas. In tfu; Califcnula State University sys- 
tem, part-time fi^itty pmitifNis are Inid^iet^ at one xAary 
level, «1iile fidl-time foculty pcmitions are bui%eted at the 
rank ami ss^iry step the incumbent ImMs (Cidifomia 
University and Cf^leges 1977). The need to balance sala- 
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riesof |Nurt4iiiie fiicuhy at the budgeted salary level limits 
the number of part-time fw:uhy that can be emptoyed and 
the sahffy they can be paid, particuhuly in fields Uke busi- 
ne» and ccmi^^ science, vAtett it is dif&nilt to find qual- 
ified imhviduals. 

The fourth and final construnt on instimtional use of 
part-time fsculty is standards set by ^crediting agenm. 
The increased use of part-time faculty has become a con- 
G«ti (tf both rei^onal and professional accrediting agrades. 
Visttii^ aca«dith« teams scrutinize personnel rosters for 
part-time faulty and ask for verification of their experi- 
ence and credentuds; they examine orientation programs 
and cimununkation processes b^w^^ fUU- ami part-time 
faculty (Ernst and McFarlane 1978). 

No hu^Eua^ or format is conunonly used amof« accred- 
iting agenda for reportfaig about part-tki» feculty, but 
accreditii« agencies that responded to one survey, mme 
r^ulate the use of nart-time faculty in any specific way. 
Stamfauds the accreditii^ agencies use aflect part-time 
fiMSulty employment, however (Leslie, KeUams, and Gunne 
1982). Some standards set quantitative limits on the u.<*e of 
part-time focuhy. The Amertean Assembly d Grilegiate 
Schools of Business, for example, requires 75 percent of 
the FTE staff to be employed on a full-time basis. 

Accrediting agencies aho can control quality by limiting 
tcachii« loads and slud^it/faculty ratk>s. They eaa expect 
faculty to have certain credentials and to exereise control 
over academic policy. P&rt-ttme faculty do mit i»cessarily 
hdd these credentials and are not usually in a position to 
participate in academic policy niaku«. Other standards 
could be interpreted as discouraging the use of part-timers: 
(»ntintKnis and active involvement in tlwir pn^sskm, 
cmitinuing pnrfessional devek^mient, creiUive activity, and 
rewarch. By <^trast, professi<»ial propiuns requiring 
accreditiuion a^niove um (rf (Mvcdtkmers in the fiekl as 
part-time &»dty. The Am«:ican Bar Association, ti» As- 
sociation of Theologies Schools, and the American ^'oct- 
ety of Foresters Imve advooUed the employment of part- 
time &culty whha wide range of experience in the field. 

Thus, such stpjidards appear to support the limited and 
educationally justifiable use of part-thne facuhy for partic- 
ular pttfposes, while favoring the preservation of academic 
quality that only a fvil-tin^ core &culty can |m>vkle. At 
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least two institutions, however, have achieved regional 
wai^UOkm with vtrtuiUly all instnictioa |»t)vkted by 
pait-Ume foculty (Leslie. Kellams, and Guime 1982. p. 71). 

SaamdagltUp 

The two bask; realities of part-tiiiie faculty employinent— 
that part-timers vary widely in their qualifications, needs, 
ami G&r^ a^nr^iOTs and that nutitutkms also vary in ihc 
numbers and ways in which they use part-tiniers-4iave led 
to (^Hiftisimi ai^ inamsistercy in OHirt ai^ IiUnn* board 
ndings. In this legal envuvmrnent. the best protection for 
colleges and universities is to clearly spec^ the conditions 

enqjloynient for part-timers. Institut&ins of higher edu- 
cation need careftilly devehiped contFKts for the appoint- 
ment of pert-time faculty that specify the institution's re- 
quirements and the part-timers* ri^ts. While part-time 
faculty possess few rights of property or equal protection, 
they should be ^ven the basic hmmm right of thoughtful, 
deliberate, ami ffur conskSeratkMi dftl^ interests in «iui- 
tai^ ccrnipei^Oifm ami security. Wtere cdl^es «id 
universitMs have imd legal |»vblems. they have generally 
been the result tlw foilure to imivkie or to fellow carc- 
fidly developoi ami wictely dissemiimted, written policies 
and pr»:tices that govern aU aspects cS part-time faculty 
emi^ynnm and take into account tia cUvenuty among 
part-timers. 

Whether or not part-time foculty should be included in 
the faculty collective t^rgaining unit has been an issue 
since acadei^ c»ltective baigaining b^an. Even wten 
part-time f^:ulty are |nrt dt tfw unit «Mi covered by the 
collective bargaining contract, their treatment is usually 
less than ^ual and full-time faculty are usually the primary 
beneficiaries dt the contract. The determination of whether 
to include jmrt-timcrs in the bargaining unit and the negoti- 
ation of ccmtracts should be comiiKU»l with an unfterstand- 
ing the situatitm on each campus. TIk results d n^jta- 
tion should be protection of the critical areas of concern 
exinvssed by many (»rt-time faculty ami a comi^omitant 
recognition of their positive role in the instituticm's aca- 
demic life (Leslie ai^ Ikenberry 1979. f^. 25-^). 
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INSTITUTIONAL POLICIES AND HIACTICES 



CoUege and university police and practices r^ardii« the 
employnient of part-time faculty are shaped by many 
inlhiences— by institunona} needs, misskms. and tradi- 
tions; by the diverse characteristics of part-time faculty; 
by the academic labor market; and by legal constrainte. 
These potictes and practices affect the r^ruhment and 
Nrii« oCpart-tin^rs, thdr as^sments am! wmtload, sup- 
port servkes, ccmununiaUHHi with p^rs aiMl partkipatioa 
in ^vermuKe, ciMi^iens^ifMi aiMl fringe bei^s, and 
security. 

Rtsvi ullmcBt Md ittrtag 

Responsibility for hirii« part-time faculty is usually dele- 
gated to academic departments. In a statewide survey of 
California community cdkges. 41 percent rqxHied that 
departments tmd full responsibility for s(»«ening and rec- 
ommending the appointment erf |»rt-time faculty (Sewdl, 
Brydon. and Plosser 1976). While authority to hire is nor- 
mally given to departments, however, monitoring part-time 
employment and allocating faculty positions is usually 
retained by the central administration (Leslie, Kelkuns, 
and Gumie 1982. p. 76). 

Some colleges and universitws use fuU-scate search and 
selecticm i^tiocedures in response to {dIlni»Uve iH:tioa regu- 
lations that affect the hiring of part-time faulty. Others 
feel that part-time faculty arc exempt from requirements 
for affirmative action. Seventy-six percent of respondent 
California community colleg» in one survey, for example^ 
reported that the afRrmative action policy was appUed in 
the same way in hiring both part-time and full-time faculty 
(Sewell. Brydon. and Plosser 1976). 

l^-timers are usually recruited from ti^ local hdxH- 
market. In one study. 72 percent of the institutions re- 
ported that they hired part-time faculty from the inun^iate 
area, an additional IS percent hired from within a 30-mile 
radius of the campus, and just under 10 percent hired part- 
time faculty from the region (Leslie, Kellams. and Gunne 
1982). Virtually no institutions hired p£ut-tinw facuhy on a 
national basis (Leslie. Kellams, and Guni^ 1^2; Parsons 
t9Ma). This emphasis on local recruitii^ is insistent with 
lUckman's findings. Except for students and hopeful full- 
timeis. fewer than 40 peK^nt of the part-time faculty in his 
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study were free to move (lUckmao 1978. pp. 31 1-13). Be- 
cause recnutuig is essentiaUy local, the quality and diver- 
sity of the pool fam whicfa part-time &culty are drawn 
vary gr»tly from one institution to the next. 

IVying to recruit and hire part-time faculty solely from a 
local market has certain competitive disadvantages: (1) 
The shortages <^ petsimnel may be acute in hq^y sp^ial- 
ized fields; (2) part-tiflie teaching sdiethiles may discour- 
age weU-quah^ people from applying; (3) institutions 
may find that their salary scales put them at a disadvantage 
in a crowded market: and (4) the teck (^transportation and 
sufficiett work or more continuous wofk may discourage 
wellH|ualifled indivkiuate. Nonetheless, part-time fiiculty 
continue to be recruited mainly fnm the local market be- 
cause ahnost no one wUl retocate for part-time wofk (Les- 
Ik. KeUams. and Ounne 19^. p. 7S). 

The search may entiul fiormal. written procedures. Ha- 
gerstowB Jimior CoH^ in Maryland, for example, reciiitos 
extensively in the local seoMidary school system and in 
lM»iness and imhutry. oc«isi(MttUy vaa^ newspaper ad- 
valixnMnts. Fidl-time fiKulty are eimNimged to rec^xn- 
meiMi candktotes. The seuch omu^ttee. in cidteboraticm 
with the a|qH<^[Hiate (ttvi«on he^. scrrans i^^rfkanu and 
recmmneiKis its chmc^ to the dean (^^nicttmi (Barsiua 
1980b. pp. 48-49). 

M(»« in^ftioimis. however (nK»e than 60 percent (tf the 
repcHlk^ institittkms in tbc sttaiy 1^ Leslie. Kelkm». an! 
CHuiae). find that mm eSsctivc r«»iiitmem is ittfiximi 
personal contact with pt^ential cainitdates. Some do not 
recnnt ^veiy. Acqiuuntai^s and ctMnanmity ccctscts 
are the imun scHuices for ^^Acants. Ito -time bctdty 
themselves or imtivichials interest^ in beccMnmg part- 
timers actively seek the smk (Grymes 1976. pp. 25-^: 
Leslie. KeUams, and Gunne 1982. p. 73). 

Over luilfof the institutions in Leslie, Kelhuns. and 
Dunne's survey lm« |»rt-tiaw Suidty Kcwdii^ to enrdO- 
tastA, and mm appmAmmU are £m- one term s& a time. 
OiUy 18 p«^«nt cf the institutifms reported imce-a-^ar 
hir^ cyctes. fairii« part-time &cuhy is b^^ on 
«miflment. die adnaiustrBtkni en^uies that enroOn^tt is 
sufficient to guarantee aB fiiB-tiaie fiwuby tuSk teaching 
k»ds b^Dre makiiigany onnmitoiettt to part-time &culty. 
Occasicmally pwt-time fiKulty are oani^ M tom^rsabries 
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when enroUment is inikufficient to support normal levels of 
pay (Leslie. Kellams. and Guime 1982. p. 76). 

EnroUment-driven hiriiig of part-tune fis^iihy implies that 
they wiU be notified shortly before the semester or quarter 
b^^. but the data are cooflkting. A study of collies and 
universitks in Ohw shows that oiriy a very unaU percent- 
1^ of such part-time fecuhy were notified less than a week 
before classes began. Those faculty who were given more 
KHice reported that they had time to prepare and that they 
were teachif« courses they prefierrHl (Yang and Zak 1981. 
pp. 1 1-12). In community coUeges. however. 41 percent of 
part-time faculty indk»ted they were notified less than a 
week befcne classes began. 

How do part-time faculty feel about enrolhnent-driven 
lurii«? 

Perhaps no gesture more dearly indicates the tenuous 
character of the relationship the university tvbhes to 
matitain with its p^t-time facmity than its form con- 
tract. In the nine years ef my tenure as "Associase Fac- 
ulty" I have tKcumulated more than 25 f4 '^^^ docu- 
ments, far tiuy are issued fw^ each semester and each 
summer term, usuaUy in the last two weeks iH- so b^fiw 
the first doss sessions. In these contracts, I am "ap- 
proved as an assocktte facidty mender to tem:h" spe- 
cific courses at a fixed "stipend.". . . After so many 
years and so many contr^ts, the openi^ paragraph 
seems to descrUfe my experieixe less than myfeeUng cf 
anxiety and the university's wish: "Associate faculty 
appffbaments aretma temponuj basis in accord with 
University polky and are subject to cancellation if en- 
roUment is ina^hetiuate. Also, (f teaching schedules need 
to he reassigned because cf low ennMment, pritnity wtil 
be given to resUient (i.e., ftdl-time) facidty:* For many 
ctMeagues, fNHh in my department and in others, tUs- 
tressing ceuKeUations a^ changes cf both amrse md 
schedule are not i^^e^ertt. In my own de^tment, 
amrses have been cancelM because insistent en- 
roUment as late as a week after the semester began, 
which may account for the fact that our department's 
associate faculty ctmtracts are luver deUvered untU the 
second or third week of the term (Van Arsdaie 1978. p. 
196). 
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R^anUess ci tl» im)ce(faire med to r^niit pumum 
&cuhy, the critem most cammxAy used to jiK^ candi- 
dates are pn^tkid experience, evidei^ of torching ddU, 
and availability to tes^h at certain hours. No respomUi^ 
institutions in one survey assessed dtto- creative or re- 
search potential (Leslie, KeUams. and Gunne 1982. p. 75). 

i^Biliaiiifnt mill Wiiiilmil 

Most part-time fiicutty teach cme or two oMirses per se- 
mester. Eighty-five percent of the Caltfomia community 
collies surveyed limited part-timers to 60 percent loads, 
with the average being 30 percent (SeweU, Brydon, and 
Plosser 1976; Smith 1981: TVickman 1978). Limits on avaS- 
iMe or pomissiUe t^^hing loafb cause some part-time 
&cuhy. particulariy Ibckman's hopeful ftiU-timers, to 
piece together a variety of part-time teaching positions 
at diflSerent in^itutiims. The reuihi^ schedute is rather 
l^tk: 

Three mornings a Hvek I rise at 6 a.m.. hit the road by 7 
and drive an hour. I teach an 8 a.m. sophomore litera- 
ture class, gnule papers at^ prepare chiss i^ans until 
noon, teach a ntMtn fivsfunan ctmpositioH class, dash 
back to my c^ce (the pronoun b deceptive simre the 
office actually also beUmgs to two other instmctors. but 
I've never seen them—one's Tuestkiy/'nursday and the 
other b nights h pack up my bwtks and p^fers and drive 
for another hour across town to aimther local universUy, 
I arrive there at 2 p.m., prepeure. grade infers and hold 
office hours, then teach a 4:15 tranced composition 
class. On Tuesdays. Thursdays, and Saturdays I write 
my dissertation. On Sundays. I do marathon grading 
and take out my hostilities on my husband (Cheii 1982. 
p. 35). 

A common phenomenon, particularly in the community 
collets, is the employment of full-time faculty to teach an 
overload, usually in the evenii^ ^t^ram. In 1976. 53 per- 
cent or the full-time faculty in CaltfcH^ community cai- 
leges were so employed: full-time faculty were given prior- 
ity to teach on an overio^ basts in 82 percent of the 
colicgeb surveyed (SeweU. Brydon. and Plosser 1976. pp. 
5. II). A study at Los Rios Communky College stowed 
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tint over sU yean, the number of fuU^iiiK instni^^ 
uicrei^ 12 po^cent, wiute the nuiid>er of iiart-tioM: to- 
stntctofs had increased 4$0 percent. Much of this increase 
was in the evenii^^ivision. where 46 percent of the day- 
time fsK^dty taugid an oveikiad course becwise district 
policy gave them frst choice of ni^ courses. Almost half 
of the fulUime ia^iuctors were working an overload at a 
time when stgi^;^ numbers of part-ttmo^ were unem- 
ployed or underei^qiloyed (Ferris 1976). 

Full-time &cidty l»ve resisted attends to <teprive them 
of their hmg-stamting (Hivilege to claim overioad ass«n- 
ments. But in coUeges where part-time faculty are mem- 
bers of the baiiainmg umt. it is becoming more difiBcult for 
fidl-time facuhy to bump part-time &culty so that they 
mil^t have an overioad assignment. A few colle^ policies 
and cdlective bargaining agreenirats already prohibit fidl- 
time foculty from being given overload assignments, and 
other iiBtitutions are placing titter controls on the extent 
of stKh ass^nnwnts (Umibardi 1975, p. 25). 

Part-time faculty assignments involve primarily teaching. 
One study reported that 66 percent of responding institu- 
tions used part-time faculty for undergraduate instruction 
and 53 percent for evenit^ ami w^t^eiMl imtnKtkm. I^- 
time facidty are also used exteiuuvely for kdxnatory in- 
striKtkm and noncredit or i^-auniHis cimuims. l^-timers 
provide 28 percent of unden^aduate instruction and 21 
percent of graduate instruction (Leslie. Kellams. and 
Gunne 1982, p. 21). In Ohio, the findings were similar. 
Most part-time facuhy taught basic lower division or gen- 
end introdi«:tory courses. Fifteen pemsnt tai^sht uf^r 
divisira ciHirses, 13 percent taught pn^sioi^l. special- 
ized courses, and 5 percent taught graduate courses (Yang 
aadZak 1981. p. 11). 



Futt^um 
faculty have 



attempt to 
dejmve Aem 
ofAeir . . . 
inivUegeto 
clam overload 
ass^nments. 



Support Services 

Part-time faculty very rarely eiyoy a level of support for 
their work commensurate with that provided fulHimcfs. 
Part-timers spend an average of 17V2 hours each week in 
activities relsu^ to tteir em{^yment. About five hours are 
devoted to classroom teaching, a similar amount to prepa- 
ration, usually at home. Research takes less than two 
hcHUit. and advising or counseling students and all (Hher 
departmental and institutional responsibilities occupy less 
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than two hours of the |»rt-tinier*s tin^ each week (lUck- 
man and Vogier 1978, p. 73). 

Of the paimiaie faculty surveyed, 57 percent had no 
office at aH; 79 percent of them felt notw wm iweded. how- 
ever. Thirty-two ptacent the re^xmctents shared an 
office with someone else, while the remaining 1 1 percent 
M private <^Bces. OvotUl, about 78 pen^nt <^ the pan- 
timers in lUckman's study believed that the facilities avail- 
able to them were adequate (lUckman and Vogier 1978, p. 
74). Bttt aGxcr sour^ indicate miwh mcHe dissatisftt:ti(Mi 
on this score. Some part-time Ucuity use crfftee facility 
i»socii^ with tbek primary emi^yment. If they hold 
respomil^ positkms in o^ltwr occui^ions and their teach- 
ing at tlw kical c(d^^ IH* university is viewiNl as pt^ti- 
gknis, the crther enq^yws may invvicte spac^. time, 
and secretarial support (Leslie, Kellams, and Gunne 1982, 
p. 81). 

Oiw method ei intivkling spa^ for part-tinK focidty has 
been tenmd the '*tmllpen." Tl» ratkHUite is «m|^. If tl^ 
faculty nHmtba* t^hes <M^flfUi df a mn-nyd kmd, then he 
or she neette mdy tme^fth of an ofike. This ai^MtNwh 
viously impmrs tutorii^ and advising students. In addition, 
the ^»ence <^ wlecpMUe oS&sx spi^ fcM-pnl-tinw f^uhy 
t^antly informs stuctents tl^ they Imve smMKl-rate sta- 
tin. Stirtus can be a seritms imrfslem wlwn the teadber 
deals with mxitradtticH^ sttatoits who 
measure d success (Greenwood 1980, p. 56)« Part-timers 
frequently hoM "'(^Bce bours*^ in camiMis ^iff^ ^opsk^ 
stikteflt knm^, oi even ttetr Nines. Schm students are 
discouragea by this arran^ment. Moreover^ the lack of 
sfiKe may in^i^ int^actimi betvraen part-time 
faculty and cHher fi^ty attl tiriuNt |wt4ia^fs* identiiica* 
tkm with the institution. 

Ibiefrfumes, secretarial help, and gr^uate i^tuants are 
seldom avaitol^ to part-time faculty on the same biuiis that 
tl»y are for fid^time fiKtrfty. I^4imers fr^iMntly use 
their own phones, post^ stam{^, and typewriters. This 
situatkm is t^rtidly becmise part-timers fr^uently teach 

can^His, durmg evenii^ l^u^, or mi weekemls, so that 
they are simply nc^ m am^ms when sunmt servkes wne 
avaikUe (Lesl^, KeUams, and Gunm 1982, pp- 80-81). 

The tock ot crflice ^is^x ami sui^xhi services is otm d 
tl» mmt p^^tent scHirras of fiwttation and ai^er fmiml 
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anurng {»rt*tune faculty (L^ie, KeHams, and Guiuw 
1982). Wanting to do their job well partHinie fiunilty feel 
Mocked by their lack oi access to baste rescMirces. Thus, 
institutions may save on direct costs of spaix but ena»m- 
ter iiKlirect costs in the resultii^ fhistratitms aiKl time 
v/asted (Abel 1976; Leslie. Keiiams, and Gunne 1982; 
ftUckman ami Vt^ler 1978). 

At our new campus . . . approximate^ part'time 
faculty members from tUI departments . . . have "of- 
fices" in one large room divided into some 20 six by six- 
foot cubicles, each made smaller by the presence cf two 
four-drawer filing cabinets, aflat-top table wUh a single 
drawer, and two chairs. University space is always 
costly and in shmrt supply, but six to ten part-time fac' 
uity assigned to not literally crowded btto each six- 
fo€H-square cubicle would Mt represent a reasMuMe 
cost benefit to a university that truly veUued its teacUng 
staf 

i> '.uniJ mcern with s/ntce seem unduly petty for pro- 
fessutv.- l " . ^le, consider thefoHowing. Only the single 
assigned file drawe" can be considered the teacher's 

private office sfmce. Only it is hckable Only (me 

telephone is provided for the use cf all part-time teach- 
ers assigned to this room. UntU recently, no ste^ recep- 
tionist was provided to answer it regularly, so it was 
usually either in use or incessantly ringing. Only a smgle 
half-time secretary is available to part-time faculty. De- 
partmental secretaries are unavailable. Obviously, most 
of my colleagues type their own copy . . . and generally 
do all of their own secretarial work. . . . Office supplies 
are simply not provided, tdtlujugh one nmy persomtlly 
fetch rubber bands, paper clips, file fMers, Uuiex cards, 
yellow pads, and note pads from one's department 
hoard, sometmes being called tc give an acamraing to 
the departmental secreteuy. Most bring their own. , . . 

Part-time faculty experience these and other similar 
aspects of their working conditions as expressing the 
university's dbdain a.id disregard ftMr their professioiud 
roles and their personal dignity (Van Arsdale 197S, p. 
197). 

Community colleges (Ht)vide far more op^3tXuia^-% for 
instructional development, support services, and orienta- 
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tkm f(H- part-tioK feculty than do four-year coU^es and 
umversities, in part, pert^M, becauM they enqrfoy greater 
numbers part-timers (Greenwood 1980; Parsons 1960b). 
Devetopment and orientation programs encourage part- 
timers to use available services. In contrast. Illinois State 
University spent well over $1 million from 1972 to 1978 to 
aqipiNt mfxt ttma 2&d pn^cts drafted to in^Mv>ve in- 
struction. Motc than 900 r^ular faculty (30 to 4C percent 
of the total) aw^ted for sim^CNl. Tte iMV^ram was also 
open to tcmpwary faculty, who amounted to about one- 
third oi the foc^ty and generated abmt CMK-fourth of 
all instructional cretfit Imirs. ^ dam^ any ^ven year, 
fewer than 6 percent of the {»rt-timers requested support 
from the imgrun; the av^i^ wm ckrae to 3 patent 
(JabkM-aad HaUaski 1978). 

Beoune the |»1mary fUnctk^ of |Mut-tinw faculty is 
teaching, mmumd sunxNrt for research is to be expected. A 
1977 survey ci part-timers teaching in the field of biomedi- 
cal sciemx showed that fewer than half were eligible to 
apply few research support or to be a principal investigate. 
In the Uuw years bdk»« 1977, fearer than one in five such 
£iK»ihy an^d Uxr re^arch su|qx»t, and only one in 10 
actindly r^ved suf^xnl as a priiK:it»l investi^or 
(Atelsek and Gombeii I960, pp. 7-8). 

Omm^nHf mi FimM|MrtiM to Gov«rmace 

Contwt witn p^rs anK>i% ftdl-tinw f«:ulty is luUural ami 
free fbwi^. Fen' part-time &culty, the ccMHrast cm be 
chiUing. 

Rushing in at about one morni g, I noticed a fao 
ulty member coming out of the office, about to shut the 
diMfr, which wouldn't be reopened till the secretaries got 
in at 8:J0. "Oh, don't shut that door. May I get in the 
office fm' a minute?" "Well, I suppose so," he said, 
iooiung me up and down and obviously wondering who I 
was and what / wanted. "I'll just grab my mail," I ex- 
plained, doi/^Just that and dashing right back out cf the 
office, making no attempt to steal a typewriter. "Oh," he 
said, "do you teach here?" He had the grace to blush 
and try to cover the incident with a Joke. "Well, I'm 
sorry but we do try to step on ytm part'timers as often as 
ptasibli , you know." "Yes," I said, not taking a joke 
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very weU at 7:30. "And you do it quite often and with 
great effect" (CheU 1982. p. 39). 

B«:ause oi the Uck tsf crflke s{>«» and <qH><^wity to 
m^t informaliy with peers, part-timers may feel devoMi oi 
status in the acMteniic community. 

The most common proMemfiM" the a^Otm:t is the relative 
difficulty of communication. Unlike the regidar faculty, 
he does not have lunch, coffee breaks, and casual con- 
versation with colleagues or e^bdidstratmrs. Being set 
apart from this community, he can expect to receive 
requests fw iftfor motion several days tfier the deadUne 
forfitrnbhing it (Bei^ 1980. p. 83). 

The writii^ part-tinw fiu;ulty imUcate tl»t many p^- 
ceive the institution as bent cm ^Mnmunicating its autlMNity 
to temporary workers who feel terribly insecure to begin 
with and i^d no reminders fbaai hAxo hdds power. Little 
casual sharing of informattofl is possible about teachii^ 
methods, materials, and student problems. Being denied 
access to valuable information, being kept in a state of 
uncertainty about future reappointn^nt. and being seen as 
in a different status by full-time faculty can create genuine 
fear in the part-timer. 

For those of us who need these paychecks to buy our 
groceries, the whtMe system is ruled by uncertainty am/ 
fear. . , . What if I have stme trouble with a student? If 
there is any controversy, you won't be rehired. Old 
hands tell you to fail a paper for its comma faults, not 
for obx ious plagiarism, because you don 't want to Hsk a 
student's challenge. All this makes for teaching on tiptt^ 
(Cbell 1982, p. 38). 

Part-time faculty are essentially disettfranchised persons 
in academic governance. Most lifKl few aveni^ thrmi^ 
which to exercise formal or informal influence over depart- 
mental or institutional decistons. lb the extent part-timers 
have any influence, it is generally at the departmental 
level. Forty-two percent of the sample in Leslie's study 
reported that part-time faculty had either a full or proper- 
tional vote in (te{«rtnientai itecisions. At the cdl^ w 
institutional level. idxHit one-fourth of tl^ surveyed institu- 
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tkms repwted that they extended votii^ privil^es to pMl> 
thne Acuity. More crftea, part-timers partktpate in govern- 
ance as dJMfvers ih- with ^iraking privii^N only. Tbt 
sitimtion varies little by type ctf institution, thou^ thsn is 
iiome temieiKy for greater invcrivement in ccNnanuuty cc^ 
kge ami Uberal arts c(4^es (Leslie, Kettams, aikl Ouniw 
1982, pp. 86-87). In 1976, about one-fourth of part4iinc 
&cuhy part^»t«i in govermme on the 'wae iMsis as 
full-time &ct^y, with semiretireds (31 percent) and boow- 
workers (41 per^nt) indkating the greater ^piee i»r- 
ticipation CHicknian 1978, p. 311). 

A good many part-time ^ulty ex|»«ss a gr^ <teal oi 
s^isfoctkm with thdr disenframhtsement and lack of m- 
vfrfvenwoft in tlw govemai^ €i the institutMHi. But some 
^timately n^ to Urait tl^ mvdv^aient beouise tlwy 
l»ve prin»ry fuB<tinie,K^ dsewtoie. Wlutewr their 
status, ssme part-time ^uhy perceive conunittee wnk 
ami the informal political ram^irtiof» d c^ri^iMe ^ct- 
^Mi ouddi^ as (fistn^tiq; and ui^ratlfyii^ drtKlgery. Iliey 
can legitimately avcxd time-oNisuniing invdvemoit with- 
out pangs of conscience (Leslie, Kellams, and Ounne 1982, 
p. 86). 




Salary patterns for i»rt-tinw faculty take thr^ 
f(Hins: M hcNirly r^e, a seoMsster ntfe, uid a {MtmUed 
share of the sal^ (mwI oiaiparable fbU-tiuK focuhy. 

The oldest and still most |n«valent pattern is the howAy 
rate. E^h tMNU- speat in class is counted as an hfm for 
itetermiiuii^ pay. For lecture ctmrses, oik crcfttt hcmr 
equals one contact hour. For laboratory and technical vo- 
cational courses, one crecUt hour nmy ^neimte two, tluiee, 
or vasare cmitact Insmn. In q}«»al courses th^ invdve umip 
»ul fHiepuation, as in some advai^ed scfem^ coin:M» or 
Ei^»h compodtioB, a contact hour is ustrally counted as 
more than one hour in computit^ pay. Many variations 
e^ist in the basic hourly |»ttem (Lwnbardi 1976). 

The semester rate |»ovkte& a fixed sum per credit m 
contact iKNir per semester. Catemiar days ami chick Ikmuts 
iKtually w(H^ do not affect tl» stipeoNi, smrotinns called 
an homirarium. Semester rates tend to be s^t^y Ugher 
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than hourly rates for the same periods of time and are more 
likely to include fringe benefits. 

The pixNBted schedule is computed as a fraction ot the 
current salary for fuU-time faculty. The salary may be pro- 
rated across the nu^ dftte salwy s^edute for 
tifl(»n, ntttdmig cohunn and stq> to the i^ule^ quaUfi- 
catkMM and expertotms d tte i»ul4iii» t^ni^or, or it 
OMy be based mi a pnticular cfdumn of tiM fiiU4ioie ssdary 
8d»diite, ttsuaUy at sonw pcwnt betwwn the lowest and 
middle rate (Lorobardi 1976). OvetaU, ooe-ttth of all col- 
leges and inrivo'sities pay ptft-time fiictdty on a prorated 
scale. At coU^es and utav^ties with collective batgain- 
ii^ GCMitrKts, about 30 percent imivkte prorated pay for 
part-time fiKidty (L^lie, K^aim, ami OunM 1%2, p. 1^). 

Strict prukBting of pay for part-time f^mdty is not equita- 
ble for fidMime foculty, becmue Wtiroers* salaries reflect 
time spent oa a wkie airay (rf duties oQ»n itaa tei^hing. 
At mi^ universities, oiriy one-lntf to two-thirds of a fac- 
ulty m«nber*s budgeted time may be alloaUed to teaching, 
withs^tantialtinieftevot^toscholarshtporr^earch. If 
one assumes strict pn»«tii^ of an annud salary, a part- 
time f{»uhy menrfjer wmM be paid a fixed percentage df 
that salary per course. If one assumes, however, that the 
ft^time annual salary to be prorated must be reduced by 
the percentage <^nottteachi^ assigmnents carri^ by ftiU^ 
time fitculty, then the prwated wage for part-timers would 
be reihK^d proportionate (LesUe. Ke^ms, and GuniM 
1982; McCabe and Bnszner 1978; Magarrdl 1978). 

Phrt-time salary schedules are inchHlol in most policy 
manuals and some collective baii^ning contracts. Salary 
scheihiles may dtffer for fiiU-time instructors teacl^ over- 
load classes, for day and evoUi^ f»rt-tiine faculty, for 
crecttt and mHKreLU «mbws, or for occupatfomd venm 
academic courses. In adcUtion, pay may dif!^ by disci- 
pline. Occasionally, ctoss size «m miS^ tte rate of pay 
(Paris 1976; Lonrfmrdi 1976). Rates for fUU-time facutty 
teaching an overitwd course are sometimes higher than 
rates for part-tin^ fbcuhy. Occa^onally. day part-tfane 
fiK»itty are paid at a higher rate than evenii« instn^ors. 
The part-time or oveitoad rate is nev^ h^her than the foll- 
time »lary rate, however (Lombanli 1976, pp. 77-78). The 
logic for the lower rate for part-tfane focuhy is that foll- 
tkners* assignments incUide duti^ beyond the chissroom. 
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But some part-time faculty cmxtribute fuUy to the iifb the 
h^titutioa, notably ' e hopM iliU-tiaim. UsuaUy part- 
timers who perfonn iKmtejKhii^ tasks receive no ccmipeih- 
satioQ for them. Fw these and odior reasons, a three-hour 
class tMight by a pwtHiine fuevky laradwr wto recdvra 
an hourly rat€ of |»y usi^y costs from one-hatf to four- 
fifths the amoimt of a similar ctess tsai^ by a fuU-time 
instnictm' on a yeariy salary (LcNntrardi 1976; IXicknum and 
Tbckman 1961). 

CoU^M and universities ntHinaUy use more than one 
pattern of <^HDpensati<»i fbr part-timers, employtng one 
mode compensaticHi for 60 to 90 percent the partHime 
faculty and other methods fur the renminder. Fdr example, 
a cdl^ jiay pay 85 poncent of its part-time fi^utty on a 
p«--course teus and OMMt of the rest on an Iwurfy basis as 
temporary rqplacen^nts. A few may be speciidized long- 
term instriK^tors wto are pakl by the year. The more com- 
plex the institution, the more likely it is to use multiple 
bases of compensation. Almost all mstitutions pay part- 
time faculty on some kind of scale, with rates varying ac- 
cording to rank or discq^K. Local market fkctOTS some- 
tiim^s require mailced departure from such scafes. however 
(Leslie, Keilaras, and Gunne 1982, pp. 77-88). 

Varotims in cOTiposation far t^4iniers are shown m taisk 
10. The rate pa- coirse tai^ » derived by dividii^ the am- 
aee sitey in spffiig 1976 by die nuato of courses t»i^. 
This rate varies little across most cate^xies, exo^ for the 
fuIkno(mers, who woe pakl ^ntfkantly tess per ctxine, and 
the bxmewxikcrs, who were paid s%t^k:ffiitly mane. The M- 
nMx»»rs (^x^riboted most to iKXisdiokl income, and the 
homewofkos ccmtrftntted lea^, however. 

In no category did the m^^ty feel tlwy were paid at 
least proportioiMtely to full-timers. The htgl^st percentage 
of thost who feit they were pud at least prc^xntionately 
was among the semiretireds and the part-unknowners. 
Only 14 percent of the bopefUl fUll-timers fdt that way. 
Hopeful full-timers are the im»t likely to be sensitive about 
inequitable salary, proiably because ttey are nwst likely 
to do nonteachii^ work without compensation. Additicm- 
ally, abmit half df the topeful full-timers with a full-time 
workload at one or more institutions are not included u v 
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SELECTED CHARACTERISTICS OF PART- 
TIME FACULTY: SALARY 
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Average contact hours 


5.S 


5.6 


6.5 


3.7 


6.5 


4.3 


4.5 


5.0 


Average dairies lai^t 


1.6 


1.6 


1.9 


1.2 


1.6 


1.5 


1.3 


1.5 


Avmige totai hours 


I5.I 


15.4 


18.0 


9.5 


17.5 


11.6 


13.8 


13.5 


Avmige s{»mg 


$ 1.714 


$ K6S0 


S 2.030 


S i,i07 


$ 2,351 


$ 1J91 


$ 1.657 


% 1.600 


Rate per course taught 


I.07t 


1,031 


14)68 


923 


1.469 


1.061 


1J75 


1.067 


liHal own earned income 


i 1,703 


10.463 


8,660 


22J02 


5.346 


17.268 


15.957 


14.826 


Total hmisehoM u^ome 


n.m 


18.454 


18355 


27.990 


26.161 


24J61 


25,361 


23.410 
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lea&t firoportkmately^ 


41.3 


25.9 


14.4 


31.8 


35.4 


25.0 


43.5 


27.8 



•For 1976-77. 

Those responding "don't know" are excluded from the CMnptitaltons. 
Souive: TVicJui»n 1978. f^. 309. 311. 
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a reUrement plan, and more than three-fourths are 
umU^ to (rfnain life in^irance coverage, uronqrfoynKiit 
insurance, workman's compensation, or sick leave CHick- 
man, CaMweU. and Vogter 1978. p. 191). Hopefid fidl- 
timers and hoatewoHcers have the smallest averts per- 
sonal earnings, probably the result ctf the emphasis in these 
cat^ories on cdl^ tewhing as the primary job. 

Salary rates per coune vary Uttte across cat<^pries. but 
salaries do vary markedly for part-time &culty across 
types isi institutwn. Salarns for part-time faculty averaged 
$2,691 at universities, $1 ,950 at four-year schools, and 
$1.16S at two-year schools per semester CHackman and 
CaklweO 1979, p. 746). Salaries also vary because of fauti- 
tutional polkrks involving qi»stions about what fringe 
benefits slKNdd be extended to part-time ftcuhy. whether 
they should be allowed to teach more advanced ccHVses, 
what incr»nents should be granted in recognitkHi of gradu- 
ate degrees earned, publications, and other scholarly activ- 
ity, and wbsA types of contnK:t stoukl be extended (lUck- 
man and Cakiwell 1979; Yang and Zak 1981). 

S^huws <^ part-time ^uhy are faifluenced by the loca- 
tion c€ the «i^}k>yii% coShgs or university, because many 
part-tim^ tme lintfted mobility and recruitment is usuaBy 
local. In n»ny areas, a huge number of skiHed professaon- 
ids are araifa^ to t^t^ an evenii^ cmirse part Uim, 
whfch inSates the supply (^part-timers in m^ium and 
huge cities and can even saturate the market in phKCS tike 
WashfaigloB. Boston, and San FrancisGo Cnickman and 
CaWwdl 1979. pp. 745-47). 

WlKtl^ m mA women are discriminated against in ti% 
amount of sidary they are paid is anothra- question. In a 
c<Hnpwison of aU ort^ms oi part-tin^re at two-year 
institutitms. won^n were paid more than men only in the 
homeworker category. Gener^y, women part-tin^ made 
scmie $3,0(n a y^ 1«m tlmn tteir male counterpm'ts. Tlw 
differential tetw»m men's and wcHnen's salari^ wsa tlw 
greatest among hopefbl full-tin^ (IVickman and TUckman 
I9TO, pp. 71-73). 

Vmiatimtsimei/mpMMhKbHwtgm 

Are |»rt-tinw Ss^ulty pak! an auMium equivatent to fUU- 
time &cuhy for the woric they peifbrm? This question is 
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difficult to answer because no simple ii»asures exist to 
C(Nnpare the credentials and woriiloads oi part* and fuU- 
tinM ^ulty. Nevertheless, several researchers have at- 
tempted to answer it (Lombardi 1976: Lowe and Ikylor 
1979; lUckman and Caldwell 1979; lUckman. Caki%veU. and 
Vogier 1978: T\ickman and Katz 1981). 

Over 70 percent of part-time faculty hold unranked por- 
tions, c<Hnpored with 12 percent of fiUi-time feculty. When 
unranked faculty are comfmred. little evidence suggests a 
differential in stdary. If the comparison is nnde on the 
assumption that part-time faculty shcHdd have a rank struc- 
ture M)uivalent to that df full-tin% ranks, however, it ap- 
pears that part-time faculty are pakl 25 percent to 35 per- 
cent less than full-time faculty (Ibckman, Caldwell, and 
Vo^r 1978, p. 187). 

IMierences in the salarie.. <^ part- ami fiill-tin» faulty 
arise from differences in the factors i\m set the salaries. 
Salary differentials might be accounted for by differences 
in education, experience, quality of institution attended, 
and related personal and institutional characteristics. Such 
chanK^teristics accounted fcM" mm tNm 6S percent ci tte 
viumtton in full-time salaries wross university but only 20 
percent of the variation in part-tin^ salaries. P&rt-tln» 
salaries ^^^ared to be infli^nced more by institutiCMud 
polKtes and market differences than by personal skills and 
qualifications (Tuckman and Caldwell 1979, pp. 750^53). In 
acWtlon, part-timers received no statistkally st^ifk^nt 
salary increment for length of ^rvke. As fUl-tin»rs 6o 
reoive such increments, part-time facuhy who retain their 
positions are likely to fall behind their fbll-time counter- 
parts over time even if they are hn«i at the equivaknt 
salary rates (lUckman and CaUwell 1979; lUckman, 
Caldwell, and Vogier 1978). 

Low mvi relatively decreasii^ salarks for irart-tinte fi^- 
uhy make them an attractive labor res(Nirce fm- col^s 
facing hard times (Leslie. Kellams, and Gunne 1992-, JiKk- 
man ami IVckman 1981). The differential salary scales 
have an ec(HM>auc effect. 



part-4ime 

fiwuliyare 

paU2Sto35 

facmy. 



Just how much of a Best Buy this university has is sfttfwn 
in the aggregate cost faculty instruction: ^ percent of 
alt credit hours, taught by part-time faculty, cost only 
I J million doUars, whUe 7J5 miUion is spent on the 60 
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perceM of credit hours taught by fuU-time faculty (Van 
Arsdate 1978. p. m). 

A course taught by part-time feculty averaged $1,120. com- 
pared to $2,240 tot fiUUime fknilty. Cost per student 
credit hour was $10 for part-timers, compared to $40 for 
fiifl-tinMrs. This pattern held for each university studied 
(Lowe and Tkylor 1979, pp. 13-^). This study did not take 
into wsomA the different functions and responsitNlitits of 
lart- and fiiU-time faculty, however. 

S^NutUe bdxM- nntfkets exist for part- and foil-time 
ulty, and tl» rewards fot their (mxluctive dTtnls are ikh 
the same (TUckman and Caldwell 1979). Neither the skills 
part-^oMis possen nmr tte skills tl^y <kvek^ have a con- 
sistent, statistkally sigmficant efiect on their salaries. P&rt- 
timers who hokl a foU-time job dsewtere are unlikely to be 
significantly infliMm^ by the anmrnt (^theb- pwl-time 
salary. Hie same is trw ftx those p^H^le wlw are only 
tempon. i»rt tin» and An- tlMise who are semiretired. If 
the mimber of pul-tiniK fk;uhy continues to grow and if 
institutions continue to pay them according to established 
IMacti^. howevo-, an immeaang number crf'part-tinKrs 
will be increasingly dissatisfied with their compensation 
(tUckman and CaMwell 1979, pp. 736-59). 

It is stiO imknown wf»t elTiKt tegisktt^ court cted- 
sions outside m^iiemc (mi comparaNe worth will lyive on 
institutkmal policies aiMi practk:es relate to the compensa- 
tkm of part-tinw focuhy. It is pos«Ue that coni}»rabte 
worth could have a considerable impact on the salaries of 
{»rt-time foculty in the ne»- future, making much of the 
current literature obsolete. 

F^'hige Bcrofits 

Most part-tin% fc^uity who work less than half-time cto not 
r^ive filnge bei^fits. Unless part-tin» f«:u]ty have ds- 
cess through second jobs to fringe benefits, the savings to 
tlw institutimis today may be offset by higher costs to tte 
IMUI-ttme factdty and tlK^ir families in the future (Ibckman 
and Vogler 1978. p. 73). 

Group IHnge tencflts fall into two large categories: rr- 
tirement bentfits, including social security, retirement 
plans, and life insurance, and health benefits, itKiuding 
medkal iasuram:e, workman's oMnpensation. and sick 
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leave. White over 75 percent of fUU-tin^ fiicutey revive 
retirement and keahh benefits, the benefits part-time fac- 
ulty receive, eitl^r tlutH^ aoMteuK in- Uvou^ their sec- 
(mkI emi^yer, vary %videly. Some purt-time fiicidty are 
treated as consultants and are given no frinie benefits. In a 
Umit^ number (rf'ca»», part-time bo^flts are ^taUid»d 
in proportion to workload. Plut-tinie fiKtdty working more 
than half time tend to receive more fringe benefits than 
part-timers working less than half tin^ CXUckman and 
Vogier 1979, p. 46). thble 1 1 shows the percentage of insti- 
tutions in which part-time faculty are eligible *^or ftin^ 
benefits. 

Fewer than half of part-tune feculty 1\Kknian surveyed 
in 1976-77 were covered by social security m their aca- 
(k nk pc»!*ifMi, and almost a third repwted no social se- 
curity coverage fhmi any en^ymoit. Assummg tint put- 
timers have adequate fringe benefits firom a seomd portion 
has its limitations. For example, sodal security coverage 
m a secoiMl retetes only to ^uniii^ on thatjc^, not 
total earning, and wcrfkman's con^wnsatkm for a second 
job is not r»t>tection a^inst iiuuries sustaii»d on the first 
job (l\ickman and Vogier 1979, pp. 47-49). 

TABLE 11 

FRINGE BENEFITS FOR PART-TIME FACUUIT 



Pfirccatagp of Imtititei Sepertiag 





Frfaigi 

Full'lime 
Faculty 


(Bemte Af^ 

Pert-Hme 
Faculty 
More Than 
HalfTUne 


Part-time 
Faculty 
LessTfmit 
Hf^Time 




95.6 


34.8 


12.5 


Medkal iwarsace 


96.3 


31.9 


6.3 


Ufelanraacc 


84.1 


23.2 


2.8 


UseBi^ysieBt iasurai 


ice 76.6 


42.7 


39.4 




iiM 86.2 


53.2 


52.4 


StmcK TiKkmaa and Vi^r i97S. p, Tl. 
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Unemploynwiit insurance and social security are federal, 
statutory boiefits. But woriunan's ccrnipensatioii ami un- 
emi^yii^t insurance are for the tamt p»rt omtn^led by 
the states, whkh are generally free to estaWsh their own 
rules and regulati<Mis for eligibility and disqualificatiofl 
(National Association 1983). Legislation prorating these " 
benefits for part-time workers and chai^ng requirements 
for wiMluinui's amywnsiUkm aiKl uromi^ynwnt insurance 
wtmid save iii^tutiof» numy (kdlars in acUtal costs, cut 
adrairastfalive bodtkMpif^ ami paperwiMt. ami nnke 
hirii^ fNUl-tinM iMt]fes»tHials a more attractive alternative 
itUm and Latack 1978, p. 101). 

Job Security 

Part-Ume tiiiculty have little or m> property rights to their 
jobs. Th^ Imm » often coaditimial. When a part-timer's 
course fails to meet minimum enrolment, the course is 
likely to be dropped . >nd the pert-timer dismissed. If a fUll- 
tint's kmd canmrt Ix met witlKMit Mklii^ a course or a 
section, the part-tima' may be "bumped**— that is, re- 
1ms»I to w^coffliiHNiate tlw chai^. At mmt instituticms, 
part-timers are subjected to indiscriminate bumping at 
r^istration. Oaiy 25 percent of the institutions in one 
study stated tint they cfid not Nimp cop^racted part-timers 
in fisvfH-of fuU-timers. tldrty percent had no tvk on this 
practice, another 25 percent permitted it, and about 9 p^- 
cent attempted to find other duttts for fUU-timefs before 
bumping part-timers. The |»rt-liffler*s semity s no pro- 
t»:tkin. Fart-tin^is ctein»d that bun^Hf9 was conmicm 
ami a siMirce of extreme frustratkm (Le^, Kdfauns, and 
Gunne l^, pp. 88-89). 

Pn^Mlicmary fiKulty in tefHuv^rack p(»iti(His are ^ven 
appropriate notice r^anUi^ their ccmtract status: the con- 
trwts do mH sia^y run out. In (^trast, fmrulty tka eligi- 
bte fm- tenure Imve mi i^t to a fHvsum|Hi(Hi that their 
omtracts will be renewed even if they perform weU, be- 
cause tteir ai^ntnwnt is l»sed upcMi eratrflment. It is 
cmnmcm p^tk» to pvt siwh faculty no notke and no 
reasons for (fismissal (Thomson and Sandalow 1978). 

Vs ious ahemative ways to provkie additional security 
to pf t-time faculty have been suggested. They include 
^vi tg part-timers idl the benefits, opportunitks. and re- 
sptHisilHU^ that ttey wtrnkt receive as fidl-tin» eoqiloy- 
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prorated fringe benefits, committee and ^vising as- 
signnwnts, tenure ami accrual toward sabbaical leave. 
Feminists sra tbia kind of part4ime i^jpointment as bei^fit- 
ing workii^ parents and enhancing the pn^sionidism <^ 
the rmrt-lime faculty (Albert and Watson 1980; Gray 1977; 
Pm^t on the Status 1976). 

One alternative to the chancy career of a typical part- 
time faculty member is the practice of ^iharing a full-time 
position by two people who toother perfonn that job (Pro- 
ject on the Status 1976. p. 3). Some institutions allow ten- 
ure for this type part-tinw employnient: cHhers <bi not. 
In some cases, the people wtm share the poatiim (tec^ 
how to divide the teaching aid other respcmsibiUties; in 
other cases. departn»ntai i^eds determine how the wmic- 
kmd is divided. Institutions that have matte shared appoint- 
ments available to their foculty incli^ Bucki^U Univer- 
sity. Hamline University. Hampshire CoUege. and Wells 
College. 

Aiu>ther alternative is to allow mc^ity from full-time to 
part-time status and back again. Some institutions, such as 
Wesleyan University, N^lp faculty members with young 
children or in the rectqwrative stages mi illfless b &mr 
tinue their professional careers on flexible time. Institu- 
tions that altow flexibility in slored Acuity i^^pdmments 
or time bme generally provide access to tenure, sabt^cal 
leave. cUmI full voting privil^s in tte deiMulment. 

In 1980, the College and University Personnel Associa- 
tion (CUPA) surveyed 795 institutions about their policies 
and practices regarding tenure and rt'renchment. They 
found that tenure is rarely awarded to a person in a part- 
time, temporary rote, but 14 percent <tf the institutions 
surveyed offered tenure to part-thne continuing faculty. In 
those instituti(Mis. eligibility fcM* tenure imposed itm smi» 
requirements involved in tenure decisions for full-time 
faculty on part-time facuhy (CUPA 1980). 

Iiwligibiiity f(N- tenure ts tnA limited to part-time faculty. 
Nontenure appointments, either (Mul cm- fiill time, are ctMn- 
monly c^ei^ to accommodate scholars or artists in resi- 
dence, repine faculty on leave, or meet temporary, often 
uiwKpected. demands for specialize courses over a sImmI 
term. Some colleges have now extended the concefH of 
nontenure appointments to full-time faculty exp^t^ to 
continue in their positions for fixed contractual periods 
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(Qiait and F(»id 1^2. p. 68). A nontenure contract is com- 
mon for research fiicutty who have a variety of titles and 
are sunxnl^i either whdly or in part by extrainstituticmal 
funds. 

The CUPA survey found thiu mriy 54 percent of the (Hih- 
Ik institutions and 38 percent of the imvate institutions had 
a policy on retrenchment. Among the 224 inirtitutkMis tlmt 
seized £»;u!ty for retrenchment, 61 per^t cf the imblic 
instttuttcMis and 50 percent oi the iNivate h»titutioiis had a 
procedure tl»t involved d^^natii^ specific ^Klemk ufuts 
fcN- rnku:tkm etimimtfion befirav iteigKtfiiV the flEKtd^ 
to be reduced. Part-time foculty were selected bdbre full- 
time fEkcuhy, and tenur^ faculty were selected last. Only 
14 p«xxnt of l!t» institutkH» repcnled timt their periled on 
retrenchment r^uired i^hievements in affinitive actkm 
to be imumained (CUPA 1980. pp. 141-42). 

V» CUPA sacvey shwed ti»t institutkMttl pc^ies ami 
pnu^t^s for retnei^hn^ confimn with ac»ien^ tradi- 
tkm and «idi OM^traints «i orflective baifaimi^ ctMitracts 
aiKl stitte fiu^^ recpurenfints. For exai^^. cimuminity 
college in California felt the effects of Proposition 13 im- 
mediately, because about one-third of their funding came 
from local property taxes. Administrators and trustees 
hastily canceled summer school, reduced the number of 
courses offered for the faU. increased the size of classes, 
and laid off 7,000 part-time faculty (just under one-fourth 
of the total). But the number of full-time facidty declined 
by msify 2 penxnt. In foct, wcme ai the part-time fecttfty 
vAm were lakJ off were actually full-tiffle fiicuhy t^ichii^ 
an overtop (Abel lfT?. p. 11). 

That experieiK^ umlersc(»res what part-tin»rs have lo^ 
known: The i^imary figure of theu- ^us in higher ediK»- 
tion is tlwir expem^tNlity. 
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PART-TIMERS IN TWO-YEAR COLLEGES: 
Ass<Mi^ am! Improving Performance 



C ttB^Mu r aU » e E gipaiv« BesB 

NationaUy. 53 percent <rf" the feculty at community colleges 
are part-timers (Eliason 1980, p. 2; Ibckman 1978. p. 313). 
The quality of their te^hing performance is a miyor deter- 
minuit of (he institution's effectiveness. At the convention 
of the American Assocktion imnunity md Junior 
CoU^es in 1979. the issue of . ards for part-time teach- 
ing was (tetxtf^ with smie heat, rto x^nts h^ stan- 
dutls ari^^ that pul-tlme foddt s^oukl be trained 
only in subject matter but also in ^«uagogy and profes- 
«oiud ethics. Pn^matists maintaimd tluit two-year &A- 
ieges have little choice but to take whoever walks in the 
dofff sukS i^rees to woiic for "cocriie wages" (EliascHi 1^. 
p. 5). The convention did not agree upon standards against 
whkh the teachii^ effectiveness erf" part-timers could be 
measured. Aim>i^ four-y w cdl^s aiKl universities. th» 
qa^Uon ta& never been fcnmally rais^ in a natkNnd fo- 
rum. Using what information is available, this chapter fo- 
cuses on the effcMts <^ two-year institutttms to asse» and 
improve the te^hing peffbrmaoce €^ part-tia^rs. 

Juc^n^ts abfmi *hs (|uafity instn^tion (Hvvidal by 
part-time feculty. '.e all sutj^ive evaluations, are infiu- 
ei^d heavily by Uw persfmrtive of the aM«»or. A mature 
adult stwtent may place gr^ value cm (he (»Bgmatic mit- 
Ux^ and real-wcHid wisctom that nuny part-time ^ulty 
bring to the classroom— along with a tendency ncH to as- 
^gn M:«temic exercises that demaiMl a k>t library re- 
search and written reports. Full-tinw fw;ulty may s^ in 
this apfHioach to te{u;hii^ a damagii^ erosion of acmtemic 
staiMlaiids. A dean instniction at a short-hamfed ccdiege 
%vith buc^t prol^ms may ch(X>^ to igaixe questions 
about the quality of the p^-time facuhy's performa^e 
except in individuai cases so conspicuously bad that stu- 
dents formally register complaints. 

In any case, the quality of instruction by part-time fac- 
ulty is relatively hard to predict. It may be superior, or it 
may be unacceptable (Leslie. Kellams. and Gunne 1982. p. 
16). Very Utile ofc^tive infomuition is available sbcMt the 
comparative effectiveness of part- and full-time teachers; 
wh^ is available is about two«yew colleges. And. taken 
together, the few studies that have been published are in- 
conclusive. One in i»rticular (Friedlai^a* 1979. 19tn) has 
generated controversy. 
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FnecUander's study examined the proposition that the 
instnictkHi by part-time £Kiihy is equal in quality to that of 
futt-ttme &culty. He compared part- and fidl-tinie faculty 
on 1 1 criteria that he deemed likely to affect the quality of 
instruction. Friedlander analyzed cteta from national stud- 
ies conducted by the Center for the Study of Communhy 
Collies in 1975, 1977, and 1978. Scmim examples of the 
findh^ for various criteria fonow. 

• TbiddBg experience: Ninety percent of full-time fac- 
ulty and 55 percent ci part-time foculty had more than 
three years of teaching experience: 55 percent of the 
part-time foculty but only 13 percent of the full-time 
^ulty hi^ tau^t at the community college where 
durently em{^y^ far two years or less. 

• Sde^oB ofcmnM materfidR Finy-three percent of 
part-time faculty, compared with 1 1 percent of full- 
time faculty, stated that they had no control over the 
sdecttmi aS texttooks used in tlwir classes. 

• Use ef tastmctional me^: Forty-five percent of full- 
time faculty, compared with 33 percent of part-time 
faculty, reported they used instructional media in their 
classes; 43 percent of part-time faculty, compared to 
32 percent df full-time faculty, said they did not have 
access to production facilities or assistance. 

• Vte of iartraGCioiial support anvica: Full-time faculty 
were more likely than part-time fruity to use clerical 
help (68 percent versus 51 pen^nt), Hbrary and btUio- 
graphtc assistance (43 percent versus 34 percent), and 
media production facilities or assistance (40 percent 
veidus 31 percent). More part-time faculty than full- 
time faculty repOTted that these services were not 
availiMe to them. 

• Avi^a^ly tostadeats: Lack of olfke space and ade- 
quate opportunities and incentives to meet students 
out of dass discoura^ part-time fi^ulty from tryit« 
to provide imlividuaUzed support to students. 

• Invoivcaait In praMonai activities: Seventy-seven 
percent of full-time faculty and 67 percent of part-time 
iacufty reported that they re^ scholariy journals, 82 
percent of full-time faculty and 63 percem of part-time 
fkrulty belong to a imofesskmtd organization, 48 
percent of f^l-tiaK faculty and 38 percent of part-time 
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fsK:iilty Imd atteiKied a pHx^essional meetitig, and 1 1 
percent of full-time faulty and 8 percent <rf part-time 
facility Imd pte^nied a imrfessicMi^ I^tper (Friediw- 
der 1980, pp. 29^-34). 



Friedlander ccmclitd^ tlmt differen^s between 
ami full-time feculty wen tb^ result in part oi differeMes 
in t)^ edi^atkm ami exper^ntial {mpanitkm d part**tinM 
faculty and in part oi instituttonal pcrficies and practices. 
For example, teaching experiem^e and length of service at 
ti^ collqpe presumaUy are likely to enham^ a fiKulty 
member*!! alHlity to ccHuluct a ^Mnise: it takes time 
fi^uhy to tevn v/hsA instructimal supptMi service are 
avaflaMe ami to <tevefc>p cmirses mid effective instructional 
techniques. B^ause put-tinMrs* emi^yn^nt is less con* 
tinuous, it can be as^in^ tiiat tl^y (k> ik^ have tlie same 
level Gi knowledge i^KHit the institution and the resources 
av»lable to them that full-time fifu^ty Imve. On the other 
hand, most institutions have not provkied c^e space for 
part-time instiuctcH^ to niMt with stiuknts or adequate 
of^xHlunitles and incentives for part-timers to increase 
tlieu- umterstanding tt^ cdl^. These fKtws inhitnt 
part-timers* effmis to ftitfiU tlieir extrainsmK:tioml respcm- 
sibilities (Fri^iiander 19H), p. 33; Sewdl, Brydmi, ami 
Ptosso* 1976). 

If one ac^pts Frkdlander^s assumpdons about what 
criteria ^ect tei^i^ efit^tiveness, ttien (h^ cmild con- 
cIiKle with him that the quality of instruction provided by a 
college is likdy to be adversdy affected as the propcMlion 
of part- to fuH-time faculty increases (Fri^lknder 1^, 
p. 35). 

Otl^rs who have comf^u^ the teaching performam:e of 
part- and fiili-tsn^ fiKulty have refuted Fri^Hantter's 
stiKly. Hammons (1^1) nrnintiuns it is uitf(»lunate ttmt tl^ 
stiHly that has n^iv^ most attention (Friedl^i^r*s) used 
inputs as criteria (teiu:hif% exper!efH:e, use media, grad- 
ing |»actices} rather than results achieve (performa^^ in 
foHowup cou»es, attritk>n rates, diai^s in attituite). in 
tiM absence more research* ti^ issue will occasion no 
more than ccmtinu^ del^e among resrarcters (Hamnnms 
198Lp. 49). 

Am>ther stikly comfMued the toK^hii^ efTi^tivemss atKl 
wsts of full- ai^ part-time faculty at pseiKkmymous Mid- 
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western Community College. Three evaluation forms— for 
students, for fectilty, and for administrators— were used. 
While some items differed from one form to another, the 
three groups repstered no statistically significant differ- 
ences in the evaluations of full- and part-Ume teachers. 
The researchers also discovered that part-time focuHy cost 
consicterahly less than full-time faculty, no matter what 
measiu«s dl oatj^t were used. "Tbey conclwied tl^ at 
Midwestern Community College, part-timers are as effec- 
tive as ftilHimers and at lown* cost (Cruise. Furst. and 
Klimes 1980. pp. 54-56). 

Another study examined the instructional effectiveness 
of the fiiU- and part-time faculty at Elgin Community Col- 
1^ in Illinois. The variables measure were students* 
ratings of teachers' effectiveness, class retention rates, and 
subsequent student achievement in advanced courses. 
Class retention was calculated by divkJing total enrolhnent 
in the class after the first week by the number of students 
who received passii^ grades in the course. StiKlents* 
achievement in subs^uent courses was measured by com- 
paring gr^es earned in initial courses with enrollment and 
grilles earned in more advanced classes in the same disci- 
pline. No s^suficant differences were found between fiill- 
and part-time faculty for these three dimensions of instruc- 
tional effectiveness. With declining enrollments and dwin- 
dling resources, i^nistrators will be more inclined to 
increase the use of part-time faculty because they can be 
expected to deliver quality instniction to their stwtents 
(Willctt 1980, pp. 2S-29). 

At Hagerstown Junior College in Maryland, staff who 
developed the evaluation system ftnind no s^Hkant dif- 
ferences between the evaluative data based on frequeiK:ies 
and those based on percent^s. Later, they tested the 
validity of their instrument by comparing their results with 
those obtained by using the IDEA system developed at 
Kanm State University. Again. IDEA found no significant 
differences between full- and part-time faculty (Behrendt 
and Farsons 1M3, p. 39), 

While the information available that compares the teach- 
ing effectiveness of part- and full-tin^ faculty in commu- 
nity cdleges is minimal and inconclusive, it appears that 
part-time f^iMy by themselves do not detnu:t from tl» 
quality of instruction and that they can enrich it greatly. 
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The key lies in how they are selected, supported, and as- 
signed (Leslie. KelUuns. and Gunne 1982. p. 140). 



Orientatioii 

Most part-time faculty are employed for their professional 
competence, not for their pedagogical training. It falls to 
the employing institution to provide adequate orientation, 
in-service training, and opportunities for faculty develop- 
ment (Orymcs 1977; McDougle 1980; Smith 1980). Part- 
time faculty who are not familiar with community colleges 
need to understand their missions, goals, rognuns. and 
procedures and be aware of students' p . tk:ular educa- 
timipl ne^s. 

Most colleges and university (84 percent in the survey 
by Leslie, Kellams, and Gunne) provide no formal orienta- 
tion for part-time faculty. Community colleges do some- 
what better as a group: About 31 percent reported provid- 
ing some form (rf serious orientation for part-timers. 
Orientation programs must take into account the inherent 
nature of part-time employment. Last-minute Wring lased 
on enrollment can mean the institutkm will not know who 
its part-time faculty are until the semester has begun. Ef- 
forts to notify and schedule informal or formal sesskms are 
frustrated by part-time faculty who i^ve primary occupa- 
tions elsewhere and normally cannot attend during regular 
woiting hours. Thus, for many institutions the provision of 
a well-organized orientation program for part-time faculty 
is loosely oifaniz^ and practically uncontrollable (Leslie. 
Kellams. and Gunm 1982. pp. 81-83). 

Despite these difficulties, effective orientation programs 
for part-tine faculty do exist. They have certain ctNnmon 
elements. Responsibility for ttese programs is delegated to 
an a.ssi$tam dean, «» director of an evening session, or some 
ottwr adminisirator. Handtxwks about the institution are 
distributed. Formal and infcHmal training scsswns describe 
the college and its teaching methods. Full-time faculty 
often serve as mentors or cont«:ts for part-timers who may 
iKed a supportive relationship (Leslie. Kellams. and 
Gunne 1982; McDougle 1980; Parsons 19K)b; Smith 1980). 

A .study of community colleges in nine states found that 
deans and directors, department chairs, ami part-time fac- 
ulty £dl affirmed a need for orientation and develoinnent in 
the areas of evaluation, education^ philosoirfiy. students. 
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aiKl tewhuig. Hie pen^^kms (teans, direct<»s, (tepart- 
meat chairs, and part-time ^ulty dtffered si^iiteaiitly, 
however. Deans and directors rraponded most affirma- 
tively to the need for orientation and devetopoient. while 
part-thne faculty showed least perception of such a need. 
For all three groups across all five categoric of need, bow- 
ever, an overwhehning mi^ty of the 227 respondrats 
supported orientation (Black 1981. p. 281). The% fimtiogs 
agree with those ofSmith (1977) in his study of the 17 New 
Jmey oMnmunity oolites. 

Tm» mi^tiitkm imgrams Imve be«i seated tnm the 
laige body of literature for brief description here because 
of their comprehensiveness and practicality. At Hagers- 
town Junior CoUege m Maryland, the orientation program 
is one of six components a development {nognun for 
part-tin» feculty. Orientaticm b^ns witli an employn^ 
interview conducted by the division bead, who gives the 
{Mui-tin^r t^;hii^ m^ermls. course syl^. ami samfte 
examinatkms. P^-timers are introdiM^ to full-tinw fac- 
ulty teachmg reteted courses and encouraged to contact 
them if any {Kx^^ms ari%. They are provkted a tour the 
campus, the faculty hamftook. and a workshop where 
other fftculty in the departn^t are introduced ami their 
functicms exphumd and qt^stkms sbout tte hamlbofA can 
be answered. Part-time &culty are given ictentification 
cards and parkii^ stickers. Finally, diviskm heads assem- 
ble part-time feculty to d^uss to|^ matters (Airsons 
1980b. p. 49). 

The (Hientiaiim iHogram in tte SchtsA c^llechnical Ca- 
rem at SoutlKm Ittim^ Univei^ty ^ks to l^lp part- 
time fiundty retote t^k cmirses to couraes in the 
curriculum (McDougie 1980). It is held bef<M*e each semes- 
ter bei^iK. ami all mw part-timers are strm^y en^Muaged 
to lUtemi. Key universtty pers(mi»l aOtend, inchKlii^ tiw 
president, dean trf faculty, directors of ac^mic divisiom, 
deaa dt stwtent services, lm»i»s5 mam«er. ami directiN- of 
teaming resfHUces. At the (nfentetimi n^tu^. ^ch part- 
time &culty mento receives a gndc book, a hbrary hand- 
bodL. innocWum rehtingto facuhy dutws, pudelims fkM- 
preparing course syUabi. procedures for »ibmitting grade 
reports, sample copies of student evaluation forms, and 
inlimrmatkm about paynril and haw to d^am fiaoihy office 
si»ce, mail boxes, and |»riui% (tecab. 
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Aft^ »iiiitiUstrative (tetails. the eifc^tHHad piuk»(^y 
of the School of Techn^ Carers is discussed, enqri^z- 

quality instiiKtkMi and orftege-levd wot. Atthoi^ 
«NU^ are !H[)MKdized aiNl techi^al, part«tiiiie finulty are 
UAd that ttey are c^fered by acc^fe for credit and tl»t 
they mu^ make ai^xofM^e aouienuc d^mnds of their 
stt^nts. Part-tiiners team abmit attencteiiM and giadiiv 
pc^k:^. They are emMHiraged to revise Qsm%c syUaU as 
they p»^ve ways to imiMwe than, ttey are tdd thed 
they must sulnnit copies of exams to the cUvisicm d&at fin' 
pla^nwnt in a permanent file oi course materials, and they 
are tdd how to Notify ami advise stintents u^nepared 
chuses. Fli^ly, they team how pert-tiiTC finciAy are eval- 
uated. Tlw (Ntentalion pn^ram ends with a tour (tf the 
xhooTs ^Kilities (McDougte 1980). 

Faculty deveiopment tnvdves activity ctesigmd to renew, 
iqp9«cte« exteiKl, or ch^ige tte imrfesw^ ami p^tegogH 
cal skills of fiKulty. Most mocMs faculty develoimient 
assume that the quality <rf teiu;hii% can be improvi^ whra 
facuhy $lmt ittficNinattcm about thdr teacluf^ methods and 
when good teachii^ is valMd and reward^. Mi^t facuhy 
develoiment models are concern^ with fiiU-time &cutty 
(Cde 1978). In their sini^ey, Leslie, Kellams, Bi&d Guam 
impfiMI about support for research* ta^hii« unimrra- 
ment, and prcrfes^^^ devek^Mmnt. Overafl, sSbout «ie- 
fmulh of the institutions surveyed macte some effort to 
assist part-timers* Under 10 percent im>vkfed any n^an- 
ii^lul research suppcHi to part-tin^ faculty beyiHid nmkii^ 
fa^matwies ami libraries availal^ to them. One-Uurd ci 
the reportii^ institutkms did reimburse smne travd ex- 
pense fw attembmce at professional meetings and one- 
fourth assisted with teaching imiroven^nt (Leslie, Kel- 
lan!», aiMi Guni» 1982, p. 84). 

Sixty-eight percent of 1 14 respondti^ <tom$ of instOK:- 
tkm at 207 cimimunity col^pes said ttey [mvided scmie 
im^esskmal ctevek^HMnt fi)r |^-4lme fa^ndty; 30 pemiM 
IukI mxie. The most ^mnuHi activitms were ifes^^ to 
1^ part-timers learn dbtmt coll^ reti^refl^ms. Only in 
a few oues were iwrt«tinie fiKuHy given c^ipiMlunitks to 
improve te^hing* While 68 percent ct the respcmtents 
l^ovided some form of (H%ntation, oidy 17 p^cent al- 
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lowed acG^ to professioial (tevetopment litems, only 12 
p^voit videotepoiteaclui^forevahuition, and only 12 
parent fsovided nstriKtioml (tevdcH^Mnt fmiH kir part- 
tuners. Seventeen percent of the reiqx)ndii« deans replied 
that some form of con^iensatkm was given to |»rt<time 
&cutty for partkqation in professioaal devek^Hnent activi- 
ties (Moe 1977, pp. 36-37). 

Forty^one pen»nt of the respondents stated that they 
were h&vh^ pit^'ems itflmu*isterii^ the dev^^imient pn>- 
The princqial obstacles were lack of staff, financial 
constraints, a lack of interest by part-time foculty, and 
dtffeulty in findings suitable time to present programs. 
The «irvey rev«^ ufamnistrators* general attituite of 
frustratkm with pn^esstonal ^elopment prefects. In most 
instances, the commmiity coU^es tended to adapt devel- 
o|»nent |»v^pams tar part-time faculty that mere desigiacd 
for foU-time faculty (Moe 1977, pp. 36-39). 

Despite the difficulties, the Itterature about faculty devel- 
opment programs for part-timers describes a variety of 
exenq^ary commumty c»Oege progmns. Some were started 
with federal fundmg; others had only institutional ftinds. 
A few examples are descrftwd hi the foUowii^ paragraphs. 

The comprehensive foculty devdopment mocfel used at 
Hagerstown Junior Cdl^ has six components. Each ad- 
dress a need identified by part-time feculty in a survey 
omducted to ctetermine how the ci^ge coi^ asuj^ ttem 
to become more cfficctive teachers. The need to maintain 
(»mnuiiuratkm between (Mul-time faculty and the allege 
is emph»i2»d. Each part-time ^uhy member receives the 
weekly Initetin, «rhich (xmtains anmnim^ments of geiusral 
interest to ths (x^igs ctnmnunity. I^4inm^ are encour- 
aged to notify their students of the contents and to submit 
their own annoum»n»nts. The weekly Inilletin is intenctel 
to reinforce communiratitm amoi% ^1 faculty aikl to under- 
sc&K tiK in^MMTtaiKe of part-time fifuruhy to the col^. 

The cdlege's media center works closely with part-time 
facuhy, provkUi^ equipment, funds to rent audio-visual 
n»terial, and personnel. Hagerstown also conducts in- 
structional clinics where faculty address problems they 
em^nter in the t^Ui^karmim pwxss. Part-time fac- 
ulty are notified ^Kmt the instructional clinics md eiKOur- 
aged to participate. Occasionally ttey chair a session. Top- 
ics include performance objectives, effective lecture 
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tecfanuHfes, increasii^ students' motivation, and diagnosis 
of teiKhing^Mrnii^ l»x^^s. PEul-time flKnihy are given 
stipends for ^articipatisg in the clink (Parsons \980b, pp. 
48^1). 

Coastline Ccmunuiuty Cdl^ in CaUforraa serves 105 
miles of tte IHKHfic C(mt md than500.000peopte.it 
is responsibte for al! off-canuws instructkm {previously 
tj^mited by ths district's eveiung divisim. AU tmt a ImukI- 
M of C<»stlim;'s 800 faculty menri^ers are part-time, lured 
as nested on an houriy basis. The college Ins no fsKrilities 
of its own; it uses high schods ami <}time ^mummity huikl- 
ii^. Itt^nictic»»l servkes ii^mte ev^Tth^ fh^n photo* 
cc^yii^ instrw;tioi^ mat^iab to ^le^y c^v^ of audk>- 
visual equipment to teaching sites. Inst^ of the 
tr»fitkMial series departn^tal feoUty n^ttn^. Coast- 
line's faculty confer at social events buflt around various 
tt»n^; &culty <^en brii^ tbar ^omes (D^ker 1^, i^. 
63-65). 

At Vista College in California, also without a campus, 
more than 350 part-time faculty tet^h over 85 percent of 
the cdl^'s chisses each semester. The colle^ offers gen- 
eral «lucatkm ami occupatioiud courses to 14,000 aduh 
part-4intt stuctents. Wlnleeach£Kulty nwnd)erltt»aim>- 
grjm {banner or administrator to contact wHh c^iestkms, he 
(N* sIm is essentially akM» with tte stmients out in tt» »mi- 
nnuyty. Ttie small ratio cS admimstnUive stqqMct person- 
nd to teaching faculty means that Vtsta College's port-time 
fiEKulty must be able to perftmn well t}» multii^ rakes of 
pubtic relations, learning diagm^tician, ii»tnK:tkmal |rian- 
mr, tetMfher. counsefcN^, aid rei^strar. 

Vista College was awarded a grant by the Fund for the 
Improvement of Post-Secomfeury Educstfkm to defiiK ami 
IHlot test five components of a faulty devek^mrent i»io- 
gram for part-tin» faculty: audif^visual mientatkm, train- 
ing seminars and worksh<^ fm' small md large grmips 
facuhy, a monthly Caculty journal. imiivHiualizai pmcc- 
dures f&r evalmuing instructmn, ami part-time &culty om- 
sultants who provided technical assistance. The greatest 
challenge of the project was to design and provMe a mix of 
servkes that wotdd fit imo the l^tic sctedules of 
time faculty. 

The fedendly fum^ prpfect devehip^ a new handbook 
on teaching ami learning resources and servkes and an 
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orientation film for part-time faculty who could not atteml 
r^i^ SM8k»s. A immthly j<Hffi»l iaii|4K»iziiig t«^^ 
and leunfaig was produced. Seminars and workshops were 
ctevekqmi: a nuw-fmn- workshop on the aai prt^ 
fji teachi^ adults, a tlM^n^-hour open hcMise to iirtro- 
duce new and GOirtifiii^fiwtihy to Uie professioaal tibrary 
materials and Vista Coll^ rescHirces staff, an ali-ctey $ein> 
inar fn-fiKwhy, inchkyi^ preseati^cHis by the oril^ 
president and dean ctf instrm^tiofl, and informal tnweekly 
support s^sions (Elkiff, Whitniore, and Bi«weU 1981). 

Burlington County Community Cdtege in New Jersey 
employs 170 part-time aud 1 10 fUll-time foculty. It began 
UKS^vice institute for part^ime faculty in 1971. Partici- 
pants are paid if they ccAni^te the work assi^ied and at- 
tcnd the sessions. CompieUon of an institute is ooc prereq- 
uisite for advancemrat to the status of s^iior atyuoct 
focuhy and pay. 

The in-sov^ training in^tutes ccmsi^ of modules or- 
gadzed like course. Sul:^ct3 ii^liKte the &mitsaaaty cd- 
lege student, the institution's philosophy, the role cf the 
comnmraty coU^ in lu^ier educatkm, institutional focfli- 
tin aiMl servi^, and evahnticHi of sttMtents or cours«». 
Participants in the institutes are required to complete all 
raothilM aLd to sidmut an ass^umMs to tlM (rf Ed* 
iMMtftoiNd Drt^kHmient. Hwy also particqtate in a writtra 
erakuttkm ci the fiNmal trahiti^; sesskms aiHi the 
matmls (P^ice and MOler 1980, pp. 38^). 

I^em Hei^its Cdk^, a smaO infrate instituticm in 
Mtdugaa, also was awarded a grant from the Fund for the 
In^Moven^t IH^st-Seomcbry Edwatkm to experiment 
with a moctel for (tevetofM^t part-tinK fi^ihy. Siena 
Heights enrolls only 1,100 students; it has 40 fUll-time fac- 
ulty, with MKMher d^t or nine PTE fectilty c^mipo^ of 
part-tin»rs (Mato* ISbbca 197B, p. 74). In rantr^ 
with Vista Colle^, Siena Heights wanted a plan for long- 
term ctev^H^ment ci a pool of qual^l pec^ wl» &siM 
sustain a nnidkui^ assodatkm with the college. Adimnis- 
tmsan beEeiml th^ a •MV^wn r^pcmdir^ to tins persmnl 
and {MPofossionBi ^ds ci pestt-tme fiKidty wwhlen^^ 
than to bvM QM»% pmnanent links with the insti ti^m. 
The aim was to redik^ the h^ turnover of pert-tin^ 
fovuhy. 
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Program compmwnts were (Hgamzed litera sesskm to 
assess meds was tekl in yvtach part-^mc SactiUy partkt- 
pated. Flartictpants (Mrdeir^ three all-day Saturday ses- 
aons over other optioi». The first Satuniay SMsioa was as 
orientatioa program, the secoiMl focused on teaching and 
leaning strategies, and the thud was an exercise in t^h- 

Each participant's teiwhing poformance was video- 
taped in fiont of coU»gues, and the videotapes were thai 
critiqued. Although participants reported a great deal of 
anxi^ about the experknce as they were preparing for it« 
most rated this session as the most valuable part of the 
workshops. Many had no formal traming for ttetrcoll^ 
teadung roles; they included accountants, school teachers, 
socol wofkers. psychotogists, and artists. 

A ^qieiMi was prov^l to emoimige putkipatkHi. As- 
soc^icm c^e(MKioaiic rewuds with tte (tevek^ment |Nt>- 
gram pro^ so stroag tlut S^mi He^ts Cc^^ offi»ed 
so-called growth c(Mib«cts for part-tinMars. Umter sudi a 
coi^ract, part-time fknilty receive incr^u^ pay in return 
fin* ^timring particiiad(Mi m cd^e-^pmis<Mr»l instrw:- 
tion and pr(^(»sional development programs. This efibrt 
was in ke^ting with the college's desae to devetop a pool 
(^part-thners with strong tn^nictional skiUson wh^ the 
coU^ could rely over the kmg term (Maherand Ebben 
1978, pp. 81-^). 

The common features of sik»»s^ devetopmoit pro- 
grams seem to be acommitment frmn the admini^ratkHi, a 
structure that provides incentive for part-time fecuhy, a 
im^ram based on an anfdy»s (tf tM^eds to determiro what 
fKUt-time foculty feel is essratial to them, anl cmve^ntly 
scheduled activities. None the programs dest^ibed were 
extremely costly. As part-time H^^utty me usually an econ- 
omy in ttemselv^, it wovM ap^r fi^ibte (or it»titutioos 
to assist them in learning how to become good oiUege 
tewten. 

EvahK^ 

Comprehensive evaluation programs for part-time faculty 
are rue in all se^cnrs ai h^»sr educatkm (LesUe, Kdhm»», 
and Gunne 1982, p. 83; SeweU, Brydon, and Plosser 1976, 
pp. 11-12). Most colleges do not have performance-based 
crit^ for renewal of part-time faculty appdntments. 
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whkh makes (Mit-tiiiie feculty much mxin vulneraUe to 
raikkHn. offNuKi e^raltiative comments by students or other 
faculty (Maher and Ebben 1978, p. 79). 

Only part-time fs^ulty who have a tontinuing relation- 
ship with the institution should be evaluated. The coUege 
can expect that the c^thuung part-tiimr will gain ^leater 
ins^t into the imture and missiim at tbe institution and 
the chHr£u:ter of its students over time, win stay abreast of 
the disciptim; and new developments in p^lagogy. ami will 
serve as an advisor io students outside class. Evaluatkms 
of part-tin^ foculty stouki also incliKle evidence oi tlw 
quality oi work being required of and accomfriished by 
stwtents. In evemi^ (»Hn^, berth the faculty mend>er and 
tl» stwtents (^en are unwimting after a Ux^ day's wfnk 
elsewhere. The temptation is strong not to insist on heavy 
reading assignn^uts, essay tests, and lengthy papers (Ma- 
her and Ebben 1978. pp. 78-«0). 

A comprehensive evaluation plan should be designed to 
identify and reinforce desired educational outcomes. Just 
as the facuhy member has a primary responsibility to d** 
liver quality tei^hii^, however, tte col^e has an <^iga- 
tiofl to provt(k; sujHXNiive woiidi^ <»MK!itUHi$ and to pm- 
mote iMPofes^mal growth for all of its faculty. Therrfoie, 
the institutKNi must ^so ev^uate itself as a suj^xHlive 
envircHin^t for part-time faulty (Mal^r atKl Ebben 1978, 
pp. 79-81). 

Hagerstown Junior Qdl^ illustrates ttese ciHiceirts 
throu^ tw>-way evaluatk>n. the part-time faculty mem- 
ber's teaching is evaluated, and the part-lime faculty mem- 
ber evaluates the services rendered by the college. The 
results of both evsduations ar assessed and used to im- 
prove the other five compon .uts of Hagerstown 's compre- 
hensive program: recruitment, orientation, communication, 
instructional development, and support services. 

The Hagerstown model, developed over eight years, 
makes evaluation an integral and expected part of instruc- 
tional practice. Faculty do not perceive it as irrelevant or 
as a threat (Behrendt and Parsons 1983: Parsons l^Ob). 
Evaluation is first discussed during orientation, when the 
dean of instruction and the division chair interview the 
part-time faculty. During this i -ferview. tl^ expectations 
of the college are discuss^ and strat^es for realizing 
these expectations explored. Evaluation is discussed again 
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at the begiiiiiing of each semester, during the orientation 
workdu^. Part-tin^ fmdty are remim^ that evaluations 
will be scheduled at a mutually convenient time, t nose 
who have participated in the evaluation process previously 
are uifed to share their reactkms with those who have 
(Behmidt and Parsons 1983. pp. 36-37). 

Part-time faculty at Hagerstown are evaluated in their 
first oNirse and in alternate courses thereafter. At tlw start 
of each semester, the dean of instruction and the division 
chairs devek^ the ev^uatimi roster. The evalmtion con- 
sists of a student qiKstiranaire and a cbssnxMn d>serva- 
tion by the supervisor oi classrooni {Hmctices. The results 
of the student evaluation arc tabulated ami frequencies and 
percentages comimted far ^h qi^ion. Stu^nts* com- 
ments are typ^ cm a sumnmry di^t, and the divi^tm 
chair reviews both components. At the end of the semes- 
ter, a copy is sent to the part-timer with a letter from the 
d^ 3f instruction explaining the meaning of the evalua- 
tion. If he has any questions, the part-timer is encouraged 
to meet with the chair (Behrendt ami Persons 1983. pp. 



Continuing review ot the resuhs th^ evaluatitms 
showed that these v-- uen were well prepared in their 
subject matter but not as well trained in faisiructional tech- 
mqucs. In ^<*78, Hagerstown Junior College b^m a teach^ 
iim woi kOiop for part-time faculty under a grant from the 
Maryland Division of Vocational Technical Evaluation, 
Each annual workshop focuses on a different teaching 
technktue (Behrendt and Parsons 1983. p. 40; Parsons 
198(»>.p.SI). 

Cmnmunity colleges have b^n tlw leaders in the orien- 
tation, development, ami evaluation of part-time fiKulty. 
What works in community colleges may not work ^ually 
well in four-year collets ami universities— and may not 
work at all unless extensively modified. But most efforts 
by community colleges to improve the teaching of part- 
timers have capttdi^ed on universiUs in human nature— the 
desire to belong, to do better, to be rewarded for improve^ 
mcnt. It would not be overwhelmingly difficult for four- 
year colleges and universities to emulate t\uxx efforts in 
ways tailored to accommodate their different iu:{a}emic 
environments and goals. First they must acquire the insti- 
tutional motivation to do a better job. 
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IN CONCLUSION: Sknae G^iend CommeBts aad 
Broad RccomiMadatkms 



The steady increase over recent dendes in the iHimbers of 
{Mot-time faculty enqiioyed in the various sectors of Ameri- 
can hi^ier education is a complex ph»ioaietion, both as to 
causes and as to efliects. And the effi(»cy of this increase is 
hard to assess: Wl^ther part-time faculty eidiaiKe tx in- 
hiWt educational quality is spe^tdative at best and hugely 
determined by factors specific to each institution. Commu- 
nity cd^es n»ke the OMst um of part4inMsrs imd have 
been more concenwd about their ^fiectivet^ss aiul their 
|»t^sssioiial welfiue than luive four-year od^^es and uni- 
versity. HUs omc^ iMMwithstendi^, part-tin^ &^ty 
genoally are treitf^ a»(H^t^y in faster echtaOKni. TlMy 
are wA paid commensurately. They work under substan- 
dard ^mditrans. Tteu* {Hvfesskimd aims t^len are fius- 
trated. They sometimes are humthated by fidl-time foculty 
and administrators who deny tfwm coUegial status and 
^msktetOkm. 

Some ommiunity co^^ are nnddi^ inqmivements. at 
least some whic^ couk! be duplicated at four-year insti- 
tution at little <»- no cost. Emulation of the dBTorts sur- 
veyed in tfK fxrevicMis chi^^ wmdd be a|^»t^»^ in 
virtually all institutions. But it is not likely to sufiB» as a 
long-term response to the need to better serve the interests 
of part-timers and the need to 1^ them better serve their 
stiKients ami their institutions. What follows is a set (tf 
genery recommendations for forthn- action. 

With respect to part-time &cutty. the first dktate of 
commfMi seme is th^ tl^ attemtent iMt^ms c«uiot be 
solved if there is no institutional wiU to solve them. And 
where that will emeii^s. the suggestions offered here will 
likely seem as imdoiuate as ttey are obvMMis. Even so, 
these recommendations have yet to be acted upon to any 
great d^r^. 

Neariy one in every three focuhy are employed part- 
time, or more than a quarter (tf a million pcNsple (NCES 
1980). Thus, their infliKiK^ upcHi the <^ity and relevu^ 
of academic prt^rams is a matter (^importance to idl con- 
cerned with tlw of^'atkm and effectiveness of hj^ier edu- 
cation. The chattrage of the 1980s and beyond wiU be to 
en«He that mstitutional police ami iH^rtkes enha^ 
ratter tl»n i^minish tl» UMHale ami i»oditttivity d part- 
time focuhy. To meet this chaUei^, research abmtt part- 
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timers must accompanied by changes in current policies 
and practices for the employment of part-timers. 



I^NT^tira Gap 

Despite their imrreasing numbers, little is known about 
part<time faculty. The latest data fhHn NCES were gath- 
ered in 1976 and published in 1982. The latest daU from the 
EEOC were gathered in 1977. Tm> nuyor research studies 
of national scope, conducted in 1976 and 1978. should be 
updated. While numerous studies have been oriented to- 
ward type of institution, geographical region, state, or par- 
ticular institution or issue, data from numerous smaller 
studies are neither compatible nor comfwaWe. because no 
standard definition of part-time faculty is used and data 
collection is not coordinated. Currently, the most exten- 
sive information about part-time faculty comes from com- 
muni'y ccdleges. Recent literature about fiu:ulty in four- 
year colleges and universities by scholars in higher 
education is predominantly concerned with full-time, ten- 
ured, or tenure-track faculty. Part-timers have been largely 
ignored. In summary, the available infcH'matkMi is out 
date and of limited use to administrators except where 
institutions have done self-studKS. 

Ex|»rKted research xnA disseminatimi of iiUbrn»tion 
about {«rt-time faculty at the institutional, state, regional, 
and natwnal tevels can lead to reco^ti<Ki of their impor- 
tance ami to revision of institutk»»l pc^icks uid prmrtices 
for their employment. This information should m»t the 
needs of administrators who determine how many and on 
what terms i»rt-time faculty will be employed. 

At a minimum, information th^ is imtional in sa>pe md 
collected rmidneiy by federal agem;ies should be current 
and provide data about the various sectors of higher educa- 
tion. As administrators base tl.'-ir (tecisions on tte experi- 
ences of similar institutions, the HEGIS survey shcAtld be 
cxpamj^ to provide more information about i^-time 
faculty at specific institutions. These data couiki be aggre- 
gated in various combinations to nwet the ne«ls of re- 
searehers. policy makers, and wcnicing administrators. 
NCES, EEOC. and other ^ncies have a responsibility to 
coltect. i»t>cess. and puMish infomuUion that is timely ami 
to promote standards for defining and reporting about part- 
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time fociUty so that the resutting data are compatible and 

Institutioaal researchers ami scholars higtKr educa- 
tion need to examine part-time faculty emptoyment as an 
integral part dT their studio of focuhy carers and working 
omditions (Brown 1982; Emmet 1981; Stem et al. 19BI). 
Institutknal research is n netted to find out what institu- 
tional polices and practices (fomml ami informal) are in 
effect, wimt Idods and amounts d work part-time facility 
perftHTn, what support servkes are i»t>vided and whether 
part-thnm know abottt these services, and what put-tiine 
faculty tlunk abovA tlwir woridi^ comiitions. Mechanisms 
should be devek^)6d sharii^ institutional case studies. 
Networks among professional associations can &cilitate 
the rapid dissemination of information among institutions. 

The supply of weU-quaiifi^ peof^. the variation amoi^ 
part-time facuhy, and the widely different ways in which 
institutions use part-timers all indicate that employment 
practices should be fkubk. Institutional policies and prac- 
tices should take into account the differences among part- 
time Cacuity in their qualifications, the functions they per- 
form, and their contributions to the school's edi^atkmal 
obfcctivcs. 

Treating part-time faculty employment as a casual de- 
partmental affair rather than a |d»ined institutional effort is 
rapidly beconung less feasible. If educational quality is to 
be preserved, the academic and financial needs at the insti- 
tution must be balanced with legitimate demamis from 
part-time facuhy for m^Mioved status, compensation, and 
services (Head Freewheeling departmental auton- 
omy should be replaced by centralized responsibility and 
£u:countability for part-time faculty employment to ensure 
fair and humane treatn»nt (Leslie. Keilams. ami Gunne 
1982). 

Institutions can develop an equitable classiikation plan 
that differentiates among i»irt-timers. based on their char- 
acteristics and the realms for which they were employed, 
and then develop policies and practices that reftect those 
differences (Head 1979; Leslie 1984; Project on the Status 
1976; Smith 1960: SmUh 1979; Stern et al. 1981; Wallace 
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1982). The cballei^ is B(M to adueve pirity withfiitt-tiiiie 
fecidty. Ratho- it is fix- instittiticnis to have clearly artku- 
brted, w^-wMlerstood. luieuuie. ami etp^Ms piXtm and 
practices, based on comprehensive imowled^ abmit the 
(tiffiereiKes anw^ |HUl-tiiii^. In^itutkMMl pali(^ and 
practices ^0^ l^we tess en^diasa oa the pdivizatiM of 
fteiAy— mU-tiflw, t^Hmd fi^tdty vntin part-tinie, tei^x>* 
my fi^dty. I^ead, fiutdty oiqAyyaient shoidd be sera 
as a a^imitttB oidMi^^ ^ okife insmictiiHial ^aff, 
fiom fUB^inie traurad ftodty, to fotty 4<ulified coatn^^ 
part-tioM fiiodty i^ai^«l in tibdr tM^^ outm, to 
contingency &ciitty hired to meet danand crealed by en- 
n^moit oa a OBe<^ne ba^. Indiviihiids and iiHttitiitkMs 
wiU be better served when diff»ieitt p(^^ and prwtices 
are devek>ped for deferent dassiiteatioas of part-tin»rs. 

An impcwiant reason for emphnsiTing the diflfereaccs 
among part-timers and tix rotes they play within institu- 
tions is the inconsistency ruUi^ by courts and labor 
boards. The best pn^ectido for college and universities is 
to dearly specify the ccmditicHis of employnient for part- 
timers. Institutions shouhl caiefiiOy itevetop ct^rscts for 
the appointment of part4inie fectdty tlna spectfy the insti- 
tutkm*s reiiittrements and the pttrt-tia^'s rqlits. Wtute 
part4ime faculty possess few {Hoperty or equal protection 
ri^tts, ttey deserve dioi^^ttfy. ddtt>ento. £^ amuder- 
ation td their interests (Lesl» and Head 1979, p. 67). 
Where colleges and umvernties have had legal problenis, it 
has generally been the residt thdr fiidure to |»ovicte (M- 
firilow written pcdicies mi |»netk^ that take into i^(»unt 
the divosity amoi^ pm-timm and tint ^Tvon aU BspMts 
of psul-time fiMsulty emfrioyn^. 

Whether or not part-time faodty should be iiK:kMted in 
tl» &culty cdirctive tnigainii^ unit l»s been aa isstK 
siaee ac^niK colk^tive hmguning b^Em. Evm wl^n 
part-tin^ fi»»ilty toe p«1 of the unit and covered by the 
Goll«:tive l»igainii% contnut, the tr^tfnwnt of their inter- 
ests is usuidly less than equal, and foU-timers are the pri- 
mary beneficiaries of collective bargaining. Contract nego- 
tiations sluHild be conducted with au understanding the 
situation cm each camiMis. Wluitever the omiposition of ths 
bargaiiui^ imit, ti» results of i^otiations shoiM be i»t>- 
tection of th(^ critical m»» d etmeem ex|Mvssed by 
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many {mrt-time fwnilty ami a (xiiKomitaiit r»:(^tkMi 
their positive role in the sK^demic life of the institution 
(Leslie and ikenbetry 1979, 25-26). 

Fart-time foculty have a very different status from their 
full-time counterparts. This difference is obvious in the 
ii»titutiomd poiicks and practices for fUll- and part-time 
faculty for hiring, support services, participatkMi in gov- 
ernance, compensation and frii^ benefits, and job secur- 
ity. A strong case Ins been made tint imtitutions shcMdd 
examine the effects of their policies and practices regarding 
part-tiiiM; fi^uhy emi^ynnnt and improve ttem cfMisistent 
with tl^ fif»m;ial iiesmirces and souml ^al tmxipi^ 
(Albert and Watson 19»); Emmet 1961: Ernst and Mc- 
Farlane 1978; Head 1979; Hoffinan 1980; Leslw, Kellams, 
and Gunne 1^; Parsons 1980a: Smith 1979; Stem et al. 
1981; lUcknian, Caldwell, and Vogler 1978). Im|»t>vements 
are lifted in tl» ftrilowing areas: 

• Ampf^tme^ Devek^Mnent a qualify pod of ap- 
pliomts for {»rt-tinw ^uhy pmitions. 

• Contracts: Development of a contract for part-timers 
that articulates tin institutkm*s requirements while 
spectfying and guaranteeing the part-timer's rights. 

• Support serrkes and camam^catieB networks: Empha- 
sis on integrating part- and ftill-time faculty and on 
givii« p«t-time &cuhy a sense of dtgmty and belong* 
ing to the institution. 

• Goveraaaee: Lrring on the side of iiH:lusfon rather 
than exclusion in faculty ^vernance and departmen- 
tal deliberations. particidaHy with re^rd to cur^uk. 
courses, and t^hii^ materials. 

• romprmflthm and firfa^ bcseits; Provision oi an equi- 
table compensation structure for part-tin» facuhy, 
based upon their qualifications, assignments, and per- 
formance; and provision of cost-of-living increases. 
Proviskm of fringe benefits for continut^ part-tinw 
faculty. 

• lob Mcarfty: Thoughtful and deliberate treatment of 
the interests of part-time fk:utty in decisions about 
renewal, rebviwhment. and dismissal. Apfm^M^e 
degrees of job security for different types of part-time 
fiumlty. 
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• Orimtetiea ibmI iknkipamah Spinal programs to help 
part-time faculty become and remain c^^ective instruc- 
tors; access to r^pilm- faculty development funds or 
pitigranis. 

• EvtfitatlQR: Development of an evaluation system 
aimed at improvii^ |»rt-tift^* teaching effectiveness 
that sets clearly articulated standards of petformance 
as (me l»$is for reai^ointmeot. 

When all is sakl and done, many part-timers n»y foirly 
be characterized as the reluctant victims erf a system that 
exploits them. Some are dissatisfied and articulate about 
their working conditions. Yet they per»st and abide in 
hi^^ education. I^-tin»rs wimt to teach, «id no oi^ 
has persuasively shown tt»t they tei^h with less ^xid 
dfect than regular fuH-tinM feculty. Moreover, institutions 
gain important financed and currkular advantages by em- 
ploying part-time facufty. Most coUe^ and imiversitks 
want them to teach , within limits that vary from one insti- 
tution to another as well as across types of institutions. 

These limits are not likely to be narrowed any time soon. 
It seems more likely that tte supply «^ adequately trained 
and skilled part-time teachers will be more m demand. 
Indivkiuals with advanced depths who have httle opportu> 
ttity for a traditional academic career may increasin^y 
seek opfx>rtunities to teach part time if this emptoymenl 
provides sufficient rewards, incentives, and personal «itis- 
foction. The growth of pn^nrietary and industrial in-house 
coUege-level training, pvticuterly in high-techiK>k^ ar- 
eas, has begun to put entreprraeurs in direct cinnpetitimi 
with cdl^s and universitks Sin* |^-time te^^rs. 
Hitler education may soon lose much of its competitive 
advantage in this market, unless the lot erf the part<timer in 
coiteges and universities is substantially and visibly im- 
proved. In the long run, the latter alternative is almost 
certain to be the least cosily and most beneficial to higher 
educatim. 
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